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INTRODUCTORY ".■•'-, 

The last great constructive social legislatioH'^ir_America 
Sl victory for Labor in politics. Over eighty ■J'e^s ago, 
igh the political efforts of some humble mechaiiic^'and 
trs, the common schools of our country were 'e^t^J)-. 

They are generally believed to have been the resiril',-'; 
le humanitarian efforts of Horace Mann and his group* 
aithusiastic friends, and, while undoubtedly they did 
[ to develop and improve our public schools, no one 
Id be allowed to remain ignorant of the fact that it 
L workingmen's political party that demanded and ob- 
3 our system of "free and universal education." 
Previous to 1830 the children of the working classes 

■ educated either at home or in charity schools. These 
; were mostly endowed, or, at any rate, supported by 
hy friends. They were frequently spoken of as pauper 
Is, and the children who attended them were usually 
ed by charity, in clothes of the same color and cuL 

■ were marched back and forth along the streets in the 
of paupers and proudly exhibited as the wards of the 

of that time. The self-respecting mechanic 
[y decline4 to send his children to these schools, and, 
he could not afford a private instructor, they had either 
( taught at home or to grow up in ignorance. At best, 
■pauper schools could only furnish instruction to a small 
atJon of children, and the vast majority went without 
iportunity to learn. It is not strange, therefore, in 
when the workingmen of Pennsylvania, New York, 
fyeral New England states established a political part^ 
m, that the Jrst fundamentaV Tftiottp. ttiw' 
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' them was the-'^s\4blishment by the state of a free and 
liversal systeni'"ef' education. It is hard to realize today 
)w revolutiwjary such a demand appeared to the con- 
rvatives;(j^'that time, or how bitterly the idea was fought. 

NeflHy'-all the powerful politicians, rich men, and great 
ipe^s assailed this program of the workingmen. They re- 
OEicKed it as being tainted with Communism and Social- 
ift." They declared that if poor children were educated 
ey would refuse to do honest work. They protested 
[ainst the establishment of schools by the state, because 
e taxes would fall on the rich, and this would mean con- 
eating the wealth of the rich for the benefit of the poor, 
hey were enraged that any group of men should have the 
idacity to suggest any such deliberate and cold-blooded 
heme for confiscating private property. Furthermore, 
ey declared that if the children of the poor were educated 
the state's expense, the fathers would become loafers and 
■unkards. Free education, it was said, would take from 
em all incentive to labor, because unless a mechanic felt 
e necessity of earning enough money properly to bring 
> and educate his children, he would cease to work. The 
rest consequences were prophesied for this new policy, 
id even "free love" was said to be an inevitable outcome 
free education. There is jiot one argument made today 
;ainst national or municipal ownership of monopoly, or, 
deed, against Socialism, that was not made against the 
■oposition to^ establish state ownership and operation of 
hools* 

Fortunately, these criticisms did not deter the work- 
gmen, and we find in the early thirties an immense agita- 

*CA Commons and Sumner, Documentary History of Ameri- 
Jnr/iislrial Society, Vol. V, pp. 04-133, (The Arthur H. Clark 
CleveJand, 1010.) 
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INTRODUCTORY 

tion being conducted by the labor bodies in favor of public 
schools. By withdrawing entirely from the then existing 
parties, by uniting their forces, and by sending their own 
men into the legislatures, the workers forced the other 
parties to take up the program of the labor party, and within 
half a dozen years the foundations of our public school 
system were laid. Let everyone, therefore, who is thankful 
today for our really magnificent system of public education, 
give credit to the laborers of the thirties for this achieve- 
ment. They were assailed by all tlie powerful of the time 
as agents of riot and disorder, of free love and confiscation, 
of madness and ultimate ruin. And while it may be well to 
draw a veil over tlieir "patriotic" assailants, we should 
never cease to remember our heavy debt to the illiterate 
workers who conceived the most beneficent and constructive 
social legislation of the nineteenth century and the most in- 
valuable and indispensable social institution of modern so- 
ciety. The school erected in every district of every city, 
town, and hamlet in this country is a monument to the 
political power of Labor, exercised too briefly but with such 
incredible results, by a few laborers who lived and fought 
over eighty years ago in this land of ours. It is the first 
and last great achievement of Labor in American politics. 

This little volume is an attempt to find out why it is 
that Labor has stood for three-quarters of a century, and 
stands eveu to this day, helpless to improve, through legis- 
lation, its conditions in the shop and in the home. It is an 
attempt to find out why Labor has been so ineffective in 
politics a,s to permit the United States to become the most 
backward of all the great industrial nations in laws pro- 
tecting the life, limb, and health of the worker; in social 
legislation for the benefit of all the. -^ovVsi'/w. 'i>iv^ 'g^'*S 
and improvement; m ftic o-«\\«?^v\'i) ^"^ i^xMwt. ■o^'S"*^ 
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in the building up of the commonwealth. The brutality of 
our industrial lords; the unconcern, if not helplessness of 
our Government; and the powerlessness of the people to 
remedy their ills, to protect their rights, or to curb the ar- 
rogance of our plutocrats are proving to Europe that our 
democracy is a failure. **Our monarchy is better than your 
anarchy," they say ; "and our responsible aristocracy is bet- 
ter than your irresponsible plutocracy.'* However that may 
be, this great and rich nation of ours is becoming notorious 
among the nations of the world for its failure to give its 
people relief from extortionate monopolies or its workers 
proper legal protection, insurance against illness, accident, 
and old age, or even the most necessary sanitation and 
safety in the workshop and in the home. 

That the United States should have strikingly failed in 
these matters, in the very period when all other nations are 
making immense progress along these lines, should concern 
every sincerely democratic mind. No doubt it does, and 
there seem to be a few among the great capitalists who fear 
that American industry may be unwise in exploiting too 
^brutally the working class. At all events, in recent years 
jthe >Iational Civic Federation has sent several commissions 
Ito the various countries of Europe to study their advanced 
(labor legislation, their insurance laws, and their workmen's 
compensation acts. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Russell Sage Foundation, and other organiza- 
tions have also sent agents abroad on similar quests. Be- 
sides, hundreds of public-spirited citizens have reported, 
after visiting Europe, that we are woefully and shamefully 
behind the foreign countries in social legislation, labor laws, 
and civic improvement. This is the testimony one often 
hears from the well-to-do, and similar views are expressed 
by all Socialists and many promment Tx^<\^\Smom"sX.'$» ^\\<^ 
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have visited Europe. Mr, Samuel Gompers, who used to 
say on all occasions that the American Federation was lead- 
ing the labor movement of the world, was astonished, upon 
spending a few months abroad in 1909, to see the immense 
improvement in the condition of the people that had oc- 
curred since his previous visit. Upon his return he warned 
the working classes here that they were losing groimd. 

"We are, in the United States," he said recently, "not less than 
two decades behind many of the European countries in the protec- 
tion of the life, health and limb of the workers."* 

How great the progress has been in Europe is indicated' 
by the fears of some of our great capitalists who spend 
months across the water every year. They speak with alarm 
of the radical reforms, humanitarian legislation, and "So- 
cialistic enterprises" that have recently engaged the atten- 
tion of European governments. A few of them have even 
ventured to warn their royal hosts that the governments 
are being pushed too far ; that some check must be put upon 
the power of the people; and that financial and social ruin 
will result from tlie "experiments in Socialism" now being 
made in the countries of Europe. Only a few months ago 
Mr. Lloyd-George severely rebuked Mr. James J. Hill for 
some such gra tuitions interference in English politics. 
However, the governments would gladly enough follow the 
advice of Mr. Hill if they could; butj unhappily for them, 
a force is rising in Europe whose hunger cannot be appeased 
and whose power cannot be withstood. Nevertheless, the 
Jeremiads of our plutocrats have not been altogether with- 
out effect, and some good old Tories are now beseeching 
their countrymen to overthrow the British Constitution and 
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^^^ to adopt one on the very excellent lines of onr own. 
^H All this has been discussed with proper discretion 

H^ our papers and magazines. But little has been' said of I 
efforts of Germany and other countries to induce the Unil 
States to be more humane to its working class. Sever 
times recently the governments of Europe have had 
appeal to our government to protect the lives and health 
citizens of their countries now working here; while I 

I consuls of European governments have had to prob 
. against the murder of fellow-citizens at work here by 
privately hired thugs of some employers. Furthermore, 
German government heavily subsidizes the Internatioi 
Association for the Advancement of Labor Legislation, 
the purpose of trying to induce the United States and oth« 
nations to care for their workers as Germany has be« 
forced to care for hers. It is not that Germany is primaril 
interested in the workers of this country, but (with thi 
conditions of her own workers vastly improved, as a result 
of the pressure of the Socialists) she is fearful lest het 
manufacturers may not always be able to compete with those 
of America, Shorter hours, higher wages, better sanitary 
conditions, insurance laws, safety appliances in mines and 
factories, pensions for the aged, great areas of slums de- 
stroyed, and vast new districts of improved housing, in- 
crease the cost of manufacture. Consequently, Germany 
and other nations now claim that they cannot go on with' 
much-needed reforms unless the United States is forced to 
keep pace with them. It appears, then, that we are not' 
only falling behind, but that we are also keeping other 
nations back. 

Unhappily, there seems as yet to be no organized forcfe 

I in America which can compel our governments to protect' 

^^B f^e life, Jimb, and health of the wovkev, to maute. to V4e.t^ 
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citizen his constitutional rights, or to devise constructive 
social legislation for the benefit of all classes of the popu- 
lation. We seem to be more or less the victims of a small 
oligarchy which rules industrially, financially, and politically 
the life of the nation. The only two organized forces in 
America which contend against the growing tyranny of 
wealth are the Socialists and Trade Unionists. Both are as 
yet ineffective. Despite tremendous agitation and over 
twenty years of unbelievable sacrifice, the Socialists are as 
yet without power to force through our legislatures even the 
most necessary political and social reforms. Although poll- 
ing nearly a million votes, they have been able to keep but 
one man in Congress. On the other hand, the Trade Union- 
ists are fighting for their lives. They face certain almost 
overwhelming obstacles. Although their demands are r 
moderate than those of any other workers in any great in- 
dustrial nation, their unions are fought with incredible bit- 
terness. They are, in fact, illegal organizations. They arc 
blocked by trust laws, — as laughable as that may be. They 
are crippled by injunctions. Their funds are tied up i 
court. Their pickets are arrested, and they are denied the 
use even of the boycott. Despite the most respectful and 
often pathetic pleadings for laws protecting the working 
class, the Trade Unionists have made little or no impression 
upon the' political machines that dominate our government. 
When labor laws are passed, they are frequently fraudulent, 
and the useful ones are so rarely enforced that many strikes 
have had to be called in recent years for the purpose of get- 
ting them enforced. Even when engaged in this apparently 
laudable task of aiding the State to force capitalists to obey 
the law, the militia has been used to defeat the strikers, 
this country, as in no other except Russia, Tvidt \i\^^ssw^a^.=, 
■e dcnml the rights o! iree ?i^eec\v ^.^^i. <i\ '(KrMji:;*^'^ ■» 
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sembly, while the judges, by injuiictionfi and other rusefi, 
deny them trial by jury. In recent years thousands of strik- 
ers have been thrown into jail with no charge against them 
and kept there for months without explanation or trial, 
Even the habeas corpus has been dertied to striking Trade 
Unionists. Not only, then, do we fail to make progress,* but 

c are actually losing some of the liberties that have long 
leen thought to be inviolable in this country. 

There must be some explanation for this growing Rus- 
sianization of America. There must be excellent reasons 
why we are failing politically not only to improve the con- 
ditions of the people, but are actually losing some of the 
[iberties that our fathers won. In all other industrial coim- 

■ies we are witnessing an immense and rapid growth in the 
power of democracy. Nearly everywhere else thei 
great popular organizations of the people which are making 
themselves felt in the life of the nation. In all other ad- 
vanced countries Labor is a mighty political force. It has 
its co-operatives, its trade unions, its press, and its parties. 
Sociahsts and Trade Unionists are united, and together they 
are devising and forcing through the legislatures of their 
various comitries great schemes of constructive .social legis- 
lation that are vastly improving the life of all the people. 
But while great victories are being won in Europe by Labor 
dn Politics, we are either standing still or losing ground. 
[ In order to throw some light upon the causes of the 
jmlitica! helplessness of Labor in America, I have endeav- 
ored to examine critically the political methods of Labor in 
this country and to contrast them with the powerful and 
effective methods of Labor in Europe. I have done this 
in the hope that such a study may help the workers here 
to devise ways and means of making themselves felt in the 

ilitical life of our nation, and hasten the develoyment here 
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of a powerful democratic movement, which will not only 
force such legislation as has been achieved by the workers 
abroad, but will go beyond even that in the interest of the 
people. I am speaking here particularly to workingmen, 
because fhey are the hope of the nation. Their numbers 
are overwhelming; but unless they move intelligently and 
eflectively^here is no hope whatever for democracy in this 
country. ,If there is no strength and unity in the people, if 
their means and methods of action are ineffective, and if 
what they attempt to do can invariably be blocked by ihe 
powerful interests of wealth and privilege, then there is lei 
only despair for those of us who believe in democracy and 
that through it alone shall we be able to achieve a better, 
happier, and more beautiful world. This little volume, then, 
is an attempt to discover what is keeping Labor back, and, 
in the light of the experience of the labor movement abroad, 
jwhich has been so successful, to find ways and means here of 
■ousing and organizing the now latent power of the people. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE POLITICS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATIC| 
OF LABOR. 

There is a myth much uttered and widely believed t 
the American Federation of Labor was in its early days a 
posed to any form of political activity. That body is s 
to have formulated this motto : "No politics in the unions." 
The fiction is so current and so seldom disputed that it 
hardly occurs to anybody to investigate its truth. But if 
one will look into the proceedings of the first convention of 
what is now called the American Federation of Labor, he 
will discover that from the birth of that organization an 
immense amount of its time and energy has been absorbed 
in politics. At its first meeting, in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
in 1881, it gave as one of its four chief objects: 

"To secure legislation favorable lo the interests of liie iiidiis- 
■ trial classes."* 

At the same time it elected a legi.slative committee of 
five delegates, whose duty it was to 

"watch legislative measures dircctij affecting ihe question of labor; 
to initiate, whenever necessary, such legislative action as the Con- 
gress may direct, or as the exigencies of the time and circumstances 
may demand."!' 

" Thus, it was determined at the start to maintain a 
permanent labor lobby in Washington and in the state legis- 
latures/' 

The lobbies were, of course, to carry out the polhical 
objects of the Federation, and, to make these perfectly clear, - 

•Report of the Federation of Orgarii/.ed Trades &. Labor UnioiiB 
of the U. S. and Canada, 1881, p. 4. 
tReport of 1881 Convention, ?. &. 
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a political platfomi was adopted which contained the follow- 
ing thirteen legislative demands: ' 

I. The passage of laws by Congress and llic slate legislatures 
for the Incorporation of labor unions. 

3. Compulsory education. 

a. Prohibition of employment of children under fonrteen. 

4. Uniform apprentice laws, providing for an apprenticeship 
of from three to five years and for the furnishing by the employer 
of proper facilities for the acquirement of the trade. 

5. The enforcement of the United States eight-hour law in 
the spirit of its designers. 

6. Abohtion of the contract system in prison labor, "so as to 
discontinue the manufacture of all articles which will compete with 
those of the honest mechanic or workingman." 

7. Law; imposing fine and imprisonment upon employers who 
maintain the truck or store- order system. 

8. Laws to insure workingmen the first lien upon the products 
of their labor in all cases, 

9. "The repeal and erasure from the statute books of all acts 
known as conspiracy laws, as applied to organizations of labor in 
the regulation of wages and the number of hours which shall con- 
stitute a day's work." 

10. The establishment of a national bureau of labor statistics 
and the appointment of a proper person, identified with the labor- 
ing classes, to the management of iL 

II. The ad6ption of such laws hy Congress "as shall give to 
every American industry full protection from the cheap labor of 
foreign countries." 

12. The prohibition by Confess of the importation of foreign 
laborers under contract 

13. "We recommend all trades and labor organizations to 
secure proper representation In all law-making todies by means of 
the ballot, and to use all honorable measures by which this result 
can be accomplished."* -- 

To the above platform there were added from time to 
time supplementary demands, which were also political in 
tlieir nature. At the same session resolutions were passed 
demanding the prohibition of Chinese immigration; state 
laws for licensing stationary engineers ; laws for the in- 
spection and ventilation of mines, factories, and workshogs; 

•See jRcport of 1881 ConvenUow, ?^. ^-^- 
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laws providing for the sanitary supervision of all fooiJ and 
dwellings; and stricter laws fixing the liability of employ- 
ers for accidents resulting from their negligence or incom- 
petency. The remarkable thing about these demands is that 
they are so moderate. They ask nothing unreasonable. 
They seek no far-reaching changes in our political, social, 
or economic institutions. They are not revolutionary ; they 
are simply a series of practical reforms urged by organized 
labor for its own immediate relief and for the benefit of the 
working class in general. Perhaps the most notable demand 
was for the abolition of the conspiracy laws, which appear 
to have been as offensive to the Trade Unionists of 1881 
as they are today after the passage of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. However, these demands all require for their 
achievement some form of political action, and it is clear 
enough that the new labor organization was disposed from 
the beginning to emphasize the immense value to the then 
scattered trade unions of a federal body that could presen( 
to the various legislatures of the country the united demani 
of Labor. /■ 

'To be sure, the Federation had other than political ob- 
liects. Its chief aims,were to promote the trade-union move- 
fcnent and to bring into harmonious relations the many craft 
unions scattered throughout the country...- This was, per- 
haps, the special province of the Federation, but, at the 
same time, its officers evidently believed that the chief value 
of such a federal union would come from the pressure such 
an organization could exercise upon the pohtical powers 
the country, "fhe Federation, it is true, did not set out 
be a political party or to afiiliate itself with any political 
party. It did not seek to organize political societies. So 
far as organization among the workers was concerned, the 
Federation limited that within atrictlv tvade-uuion Utw 
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Nevertheless, it did adopt a political platform ; it did estab- 
lish its legislative committees ; and it did urge the various 
affiliated trade unions to seek direct representation in all 
law-making bodies. It was also decided that the federal 
movement should always be strictly non-partisan, and one of 
the last acts of the first session of the Federation was to 
resolve that members of the legislative committees should be 
debarred from 

"publicly advocating the claims of any ot the political parties."* ' 
During the first year, the chief activities of the officials 
seem to have been of a legislative character, Unfortunately, 
lack of funds prevented any extensive work in this direc- 
tion, but it appears from the report of the legislative com- 
mittee to the convention of 1882 that the labor lobby had 
boldly approached the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington for the purpose of having him appoint 
to the Committee on Labor and Education men who had the 
confidence of the labor movement. Indeed, the names of 
ten or more Congressmen were presented to the Speaker 
with the urgent request that they be appointed by him to 
serve on that committee. The report also states that Mr. 
Gompers had gone to Albany in support of certain bills, and 
that several important labor measures had been passed by 
the various state legislatures as a result of the activity of 
the trade unions. Moreover, the legislative committee re- 
ported itself well pleased with the fact that several labor 
men had 

"been elevated * * * to positions which give them a 
the enactment of the laws which govern us, and, what 
gratifying, several office-holders notoriously hostile 
have been defeated liy the united efforts of tradi 



•Report, p. 24. 
I /Report of 1883 Convention, p. 1\. 
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In 1883 the Federation held its annual congress in Nei 
York City. The report of the legislative committee again^ 
occupied the chief attention of the convention, and it a 
pears that not a tittle had been accomplished in the year^ 
that had just passed. In fact, so many kindnesses had b 
shown the officers of the new movement that it was thou^ 
advisable to thank by name several politicians in Washing^ 
ton and in the various state legislatures for their energeti 
work in behalf of the trade unions. 

'We recognize," runs one resolution, "in Senators Voorhrf 
and Conger true and tried friends in the cause of labor, and i 
such we recommend them to our fellow -workingmen."'" 

The same day that the above resolution was passed a 
other came up for discussion, which foreshadowed a fututi 
policy of the Federation. It was proposed 

"that a committee be appointed to attend the next National c 
tions of the two great poUtieal parties, and in the name 
organized workmen of the United States"t- 
to demand pledges for the passage of certain laws in the 
interest of Labor. Although the Federation decided, be- 
cause of lack of funds, not to send a committee, letters were 
written to the two political parties, formulating the legis- 
lative demands of the labor movement. In 1884 the con- 
vention deemed it the 

"imperative duty of every trade unionist and wa^e worker in North 
America to work and vote for candidates for legislative honors who 
have proved themselves true friends to the cause of organized 
labor.'t ^ 

"These are, in brief, the outlines of the political methods 
of the Federation. It is clear that this new movement fully 
appreciated the necessity of political activity. Far frc 
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there being "no politics in the unions," it was boldly de- 
cided from the first to immerse the labor movement in that 
whirlpool. In the declarations above mentioned, we find 
llie germs of the future political activity of the American 
Federation of Labor. Its methods were fully matured in 
llie first four years of that organization, and for thirty years 
they have been pursued with no important additions or 
variations. ^ 

Although .these methods were adopted by the Feder- <■ 
ation almost without opposition, there were in all the early 
conventions a few individuals who believed that they would 
accomplish little of value to Labor. The methods were^ 
largely the product of the brain of Mr_ Gompers, who be-/ 
came almost immediately a dominant figure in the affairs ai 
the new organization, 'fle wa.s a cigarmaker by trade and 
a very effective speaker and organizer for the trade unions. 
In the early days he gave the major portion of his time to 
building up the new movement, although in that period the 
organization was too poor to pay for such services. lie 
was an earnest student of political and economic questions^ 
and he himself says that he undertook to learn the German 
language for the purpose of reading Das Kapital of Karl 
Marx. In those days he was often looked upon as sym- 
pathetic to Socialism, and at the first session of the Feder- 
ation he was accused of being a Socialist. One of the Pitts- 
burg papers spoke of him as "one of the smartest men" pres- 
ent, whose intention it was to capture the organization "a'^ 
the representative of the Socialists."* Mr. Gompers instant- 
ly refuted this rumor and even referred to it as a slander. 
was certainly far from the truth, and unhappily from the 
verj' birth of the Federation Mr. Gompers and the Socialist? 

k 'Report of ISSI Convention, ?. W. 
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have been at war with each other. Whether or not the a 
tagfonism was chiefly personal is after all of little i 
tance, as there was sufficient ground for all the oppositio 
which later developed, in the difference between the politiq 
policies proposed by the Socialists and those adopted by t 
Federation through the influence of Mr. Gompers. 

The Socialists sought from the very beginning to i 
t suade the Federation to sever all connections with the t 
great political parties and to declare for the formation of 1 
strictly workingmen's party. The proposals of the Socisif 
ists came up in definite form in a resolution presented i 
1885 by Delegates Emrich and Bauer. They declared that' 
experience had taught the workingmen that laws in favor 
of the working class could not be expected from the capital- 
ist parties, and they asserted that it would never be possible 
to elect real representatives of Labor's interests until work- 
ingmen severed their connections with the existing political 
parties and created a party of their own to carry out all of 
their demands. They proposed, therefore, that the platform 
of the Federation should be amended as follows : 

"We recominend all trades and labor organizations to secure 
proper representation in all legislative bodies" and to elect public 
officers "who are willing to enforce all laws made for the interest 
of the working people. , . . "* 
In their opinion, this could be done only 

"by forming a strict workingtnen's party, and electing only sUch 
candidates who are identilied with the labor movement and not 
affiliated with the capitalistic parties,"t 

It will be seen that this resolution contains not only i 
attack on the policies already adopted by the organizatioflfl 
but that it suggests a plan of action which Mr. Gomp< 
I considered most impractical. It is not strange, then, 

'Report of 1885 Convention, p. 18. 
ffd^m. p. J8. 
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after the committee on resolutions had reported unfavorably 
on the proposition, the first important Socialist resolution 
introduced in the Federation of Labor was defeated. 

In 1886 the convention of the Federation was held at 
Columbus, Ohio, and the Sociahst Trade Unionists again 
sought to induce that body to enter into stricdy independent 
labor politics. This time the matter was approached in a 
somewhat different manner, and the Federation was re- 
quested to support the electoral activities which were al- 
ready developing among the workingmen of several cities 
and states. In that year there was organized in Wisconsin 
a Union Labor Party, in which members of the Knights of 
Labor and the Greenback Party, as well as many Socialists, 
were joined. In Milwaukee alone it polled over twelve 
thousand votes and elected its candidates for Congress and 
the state legislature. A similar party was launched in Chi- 
cago by the Central Labor Union, composed of members 
of the American Federation of Labor and of the Knights 
of Labor, as well as Socialists. It cast over 20,000 votes 
for its county ticket, and in the following Spring over 28,000 
votes for its candidate for mayor. In Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Maryland, Ohio, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, and Colorado similar 
parties were organized, and it really seemed as if all the 
various radical elements, — Trade Unionists, Greenbackers, 
Socialists, and others, — were to be combined into a great 
national labor party. 

As a result of the situation then existing throughout the 
country, it was thought that the Federation could not refuse 
to endorse the new movement. The following resolution 
was, therefore, proposed: 
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ingmen; but, happily, the revolution recently witnessed in the elec- 
tion contest in several states, notably, the remarkable and extraor- 
dinary demonstration made by the workingmen of New York, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, and other places, shows us the time has now 
arrived when the working people should decide upon the necessity 
of united action, als citizens at the ballot box. 

"Whereas, The necessity of this is apparent from the subjec- 
tion of the police pow'er to the interest of corporate capital, in 
enforcing upon their employes conditions repulsive to free labor 
and liberty and if the nefarious work of the Pinkerton Detectivoi 
Agency is to be stopped the workers must secure a greater share 
of political power; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That the Convention urge a most generous support 
to the independent political movement of the workingmen."* 

This resolution was adopted unanimously by the con- 
vention. It could hardly have done otherwise, since, with- 
out any inspiration or support from above, masses of work- 
ingmen were beginning on their own initiative to strike 
out into independent political activity. Their success was, 
as we see, quite remarkable, and, no doubt, would have con- 
tinued to be remarkable had the Federation, as a whole, 
organically and financially supported the new movement. It 
appears, however, that the national officers were never very 
friendly to the United Labor Party. As a consequence the 
masses were , forced to struggle on unaided by the labor 
movement as a whole. There is little question that a really 
powerful independent labor party, uniting all elements, might 
have been built up in that period, if it had had strong 
backing from the officials of the trade-union movement. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Gompers could not be induced to relin- 
quish his antagonism to such independent political activities, 
and in that year (1886) and the ne;?ct he did not hesitate 
to express openly his opposition. 'Tn 1888 he declared, in 
his annual report, that in his opinion a third party was "ex- 
tremely unwise," and in 1889 a resolutioil was rejected bv^ 

*Report of 1886 Convention, p. 16. 
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the American Federation of Labor which recommended the I 
formation of a political labor party, in which the American H 
Federation of Labor and the Knights of Labor should be\ 
united. ^ 

"^y 1SS9 the Federation had become the most important I 
labor body in America. . It then had less than 200,000 mem- 1 
hers, but even so it was stronger than the Knights of Labor, j 
It was, therefore, disheartening to the Socialists to have 
that body defeat their resolutions and refuse to assist in any 
manner in building up an independent labor party.'' It was 
becoming obvious that if any such work were to be done, it 
would have to be done without the aid of the officials of the 
Federation. As a result, the Socialists were making every 
effort to develop their own independent party. However, 
they realized that they could not achieve much success 
unless they had the aid of the great. mass of Trade Union- 
ists, and, for this reason, they carried on incessantly an active 
propaganda within the trade- union movement. On the 
whole, they were extremely successful, and by 1889 they had 
become a powerful factor in the labor movement. They 
were strong both in the Knights of Labor and in the unions 
affiliated with the Federation. Socialism and Trade Union- 
ism were, in fact, then so closely related that the Socialist 
Labor Party was officially represented m the chief central 
labor body of New York City, Mr, Gompers was very much 
opposed to that, and, in 1890, as a result of his refusal to 
issue a charter to that central body, it became necessary for 
the American Federation of Labor to decide whether or not ^ 
a political party should be represented in its convention. 

Before giving the details of this episode in the history 
of the labor movement, it may be well to mention, tk«^ ^aK. 
^^Federation was at this time emp\\a.i\i\t\^ -w^v**. "*- ^^^*™ 
^Bbeonomic action," For a br\ei pcTVoi — 'iTom. X"®^ '^^ 
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! — the leading men in the Federation seemed almost to have 
; abandoned the political policies which they had formulated 
earlier. In 1886 the name of the organization was changed 
from The Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States and Canada to The American 
Federation of Labor. Numerous changes were also made 
at this session in the constitution of the Federation. The 
preamble was cut down and made more moderate in tone, 
while the political platform was entirely eliminated. The 
heading, "Declaration of Principles," disappeared, and in 
its place, at the head of the first report of the American 
Federation of Labor, now stood the constitution. 

Little was said in these years regarding the political 
methods of the older organization, although the lobby was 
still maintained and every effort was made by the officials 
to obtain better labor l^ws. The explanation of all this lies 
in the fact that the trade unions were enjoying a period of 
exceptional prosperity, and the time of the officials was 
mainly taken up in organizing trade unions and in bringing 
them together into the general federation. The only Trade 
Unionists in this period who seemed at all concerned about 
political activity were the Socialists, and in 1890 the Feder- 
ation was called upon to decide whether or not the Socialist 
Labor Party was to be considered an integral part of the 
American labor movement. The interesting discussion 
which arose over this question is worth a brief review. 

It appears that in 1889 there were in New York two 
central labor bodies; one more or less dominated by the 
Socialists; the other made up of unions unfriendly to the 
Socialists. Various efforts were made to bring these two 
central labor bodies together. At last a truce was agreed 
upon, and their charters were surrendered into the hands of 
President Gompers. To the united \iod^ ^ xvew c\vax\.^x ^-a.^ 
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given. Unfortunately, a split soon occurred, and the trade 
unions in sympathy with Socialism withdrew, determined to 
revive their old central body. President Gompers was re- 
quested to grant them a new charter, which he refused to 
do, so long as the New York section of the Socialist Labor 
Party was permitted representation in the body. The action 
of President Gompers started a furious discussion, and he 
was roundly denounced as one who was trying to drive 
the Socialists out of the unions. The Central Labor Feder- 
ation refused to exclude the Socialist Labor Parly, and the 
entire matter was put up for decision to the annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, which was held 
at Detroit in December, 1890, 

Lucian Sanial, a prominent Socialist of the time, was 
there given the floor to state the case for his party. He 
held that the Socialist Labor Party was not a political party 
in the ordinary sense of the word. There was a great dif- 
ference, he said, between its purposes and those of the great 
plutocratic machines. He pointed out, for instance, that the 
Socialist Labor Party was composed almost entirely of 
workingmen, and that most of its members were constantly 
engaged in organizing trade unions for the Federation. In 
his opinion, it was a bona Ude labor organization. After a 
short debate the entire matter was referred to a special com- 
mittee of five members, who reported the following inter- 
esting resolution : 

"1st. That we recommend the cordial acceptance of the prof- 
fered fraternity of the S. L. P. as embodied in the address of Mr. 
Sanial. The hope and aspiration of the trade unionists is closely 
akin to that of the Socialist That the burden of toil shall be made 
lighter, that men shall possess larger liberty, that the days to be 
shall be better than those that have been, may properly be the ideal 
of those in all movements for labor reform. 

Sd, We recognize, however, thai w\wi o^ Siftt^^tf*. '^'^^^^ X_ 

thought oiteu seek to amvc a.\, t'tie, aaroa «^'°^",^^' 
This right of difference masl \w: tava^iMtCt v«v ^ 
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logical outcome of variation in circumstances, of birth, educatn 
and lemperament. We affirm the Irade-ixnion movement to be t 
legitimate channel through which the wage-earners of America a_ 
seeking present amelioration and future emancipation. Its melboc 
. are well-defined, its functions specialized, its work clearly n 

■■3d. We further hold that the trade unions of Am 
prising the A. F. of L., are coraniilted against the introduclior 
matters pertaining to partisan politics, lo the religion of men 
to their hirthplace. We cannot logically admit the S. L. P. j 
representation, and shut the door in the face of other politJ 
organizations formed to achieve social progress. We are of 
that a political party of whatsoever nature is not entitled ti 
sentation in the American Federation of Lahor. While, therefcd 
deprecating the necessity which has arisen of refusing to add 
those who seek our comradeship, we feel compelled to make t 
following recommendations ; 

"first — That the credentials of Lucian Sanial, from the Centq 
Labor Federation of New York City, be returned. 

"Second — That the position taken by President Gompera t_ 
the Executive Council in regard to the old charter of the C L, i 
of N, Y. be affirmed on the ground that the C. L. F. did virtually 
cease to exist and forfeited thereby its charter. 

"Third — That the decision of President Gompers against grant- 
ing a new charter lo said organization be affirmed, as the decision 
by this bod? is in accor-d with the meaning and intent of our con- 



"f OHrffi^That the delegates to this Convention, while declining 
to admit reprcserrtatives from the S. L. P. as a political party, 
declare themselves tolerant of all phases of the reform movement, 
and would bar no delegate as an individual, because of his belief, 
whether radical i 



The discussion which took place over the report of the 
committee is interesting and instructive. Nearly every 
point of view was presented, but the idea that most infiii- 
enced the delegates was this, that if the Socialist Labor 
Party were admitted, various other reform and political 
movements — such as the Single Tax, the Anarchist, the 
Greenback, the Prohibition, etc, — would likewise have 
right to be admitted. Attention was called to the fact that 
while such Socialists as John Bums, Ben Tiliett, and Tom 



*Report of Proceedings, IROO CotivewlXoi 
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Mann (who were at that moment at the very height of their 
careers as a resuh of the successful issue of the great dock- 
strike of LondonJ attended the trade-union congresses of 
Great Britain, they had never asked to be considered as the 
representatives of a Socialist party. They came as Trade 
Unionists, and it was immaterial to the British labor move- 
ment what their politics happened to be. -^he decision o6l 
the American Federation of Labor was that, while any dele- 
gate was free to adopt any political views and advocate any 
theory of economics or politics, the t racier jiionjiiovjinient 
was organized for one distinct purpose, to unite men on the 
economic field, and that no party or sect should be allowed 
official representation in that organization^ As was to be 
expected, this decision created immense bitterness among 
the Socialists who were excluded, and Daniel De Leon, the 
chief Sociaiist leader of that time, bitterly assailed Mr, 
Gompers and all those responsible for their exclusion from 
the trade-union movement. 
'It is important to keep in mind that it was not only the 
Socialist Labor Party that was opposed by the officials, but 
also any and every attempt on the part of Trade Unionists 
to bring into existence a party of Labor^-Of course, the 
opposition of Mr. Gompers and his friends may have been 
due to the fact that it was the Socialists who urged, in 
season and out of season, the formation of such a party. 
For over forty years Socialists have urged their fellows to 
enter independent labor politics, and until the last few years 
they have always expressed a willingness to step aside, as 
a party, if only the Trade Unionists would themselves enter 
the field. The decision of 1890 was, therefore, a severe blow 
to the hopes of the Socialist Trade Unionists. Neverthe- 
less they continued their efforts to alter the vievjs. ct *&«. 
Federation, and to this end DeVe^'^lt "Wva-Kfiis, "^-"^«^' 
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introduced an important resolution at the convet 
Chicago in !893. 

This resolution first called attention to the work ( 
the Trade Unionists of Great Britain, who had 

"by the light of experience and the logic of progress, adopted t 
principle of independent labor politics as an auxiliary r- -"-- 
economic action." Such action, it was declared, had resu . 
the most gratifying successs," and it was also pointed out that tl 
British Independent Labor Party had adopted the foUowiiiR pt. 
gram, to-wit : 1. Compulsory education ; 2. Direct le^slatioi 
3. A legal eight-hour work-day ; 4. Sanitary inspection of wOT* 
shop, mine and home; 5. Liability of employers for injury to ' 
body or life ; 6. The abolition of contract system in all public .. , , 
7, The abolition of the sweating system; 9. The municipal ovratt 
ship of street cars, and gas and electric plants for public distribtjl 
lion of light, heat and power; 9. The nationalization of telegr^hi,™ 
telephones, railroads and mines; 10. The collective ownership by 
the people of all means of production and distribution; and II. TTie 
principle of referendum in all legislation. After fully slating the 
program. Delegate Morgan proposed that "this convention hereby 
indorse this political actioti of our British comrades," and "That 
this program and basis of a political labor movement be and is 
hereby submitted for the favorable consideration of the tabor 
organizations of America, with (he request that their delegates to 
the next annual convention of the American Federation of Labor 
be instructed on this most important subject."' 

After some discussion, the resolution was adopted, 
although it was decided to strike out the word "favorable" 
and merely to submit the above program to the affiliated 
unions for their consideration. 

While this resolution was being debated in the trade 
unions of the country, some very stirring events were occu- 
pying the attention of the labor world. In that year the 
great strike of the American Railway Union occurred. It 
paralyzed the industrial life of the entire middle west, and 
a class conflict was fought which created immense bitter- 
ness between Capital and Labor. The strike would have; 
succeeded undoubtedly liad not the government stepped 

"Report of Proceedings of 1893 Coiwcntion, 5. 31. 
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By the use of the militia and by the injunctions of the ■ 
courts the private corporations eventually broke that great 
strike and destroyed the American Railway Union. Mr, 
Eugene V, Debs, the leader of the strike, was sent to jail, 
and, although not then a Socialist, it was becoming clear 
to him and to the laboring classes generally that the growing 
power of organized labor was being broken by the control 
which the employers exercised over political power. The 
same year John Burns was sent to this country by the trade 
unions of Great Britain as a fraternal delegate. In all his 
speeches, which were widely reported in the press and 
heard by many thousands of Trade Unionists, he pointed 
out in his forcible way, the necessity of fighting the battles 
of the working class on the political field. Partly through 
these events the discussion of political action became the 
supreme subject of the hour in labor circles. 

The convention of the Federation met in 1894 in Col- 
orado, which was then in control of the Populists. And 
Governor Davis H. Waite, in a letter to the convention, 
added some fuel to the iire by these striking words ; 

"The labor unions of the United States andoubtedly can learn 
much practical good from the experience of their brethren in 
Europe. I was pleased to see in the remarks of Brother Burns 
at the Wednesday meeting the exhortations to members of trade 
unions to 'get together.' It seeras that in England, although in that 
country political means are more difficult than here, workmen or 
representatives of labor are elected to office, and exert great in- 
fluence in the British Parliament. In the United States, political 
means and remedies are much more easily accessible, and legisla- 
tion under greater control than in the old country, and yet the 
legislation of the United States in favor of labor cannot be com- 
pared with the legislation in the more advanced of other nations. 
"God knows the condition of the laboring man needs ameliora- 
tion, pity, charity; but the laboring men need justice more. If we 
are to remove evil, common sense demands that we should strike 
at the cause; it is useless to busy ourselves with a.lleviati.wE, -t^ntm 
id jjlague, and leave the foul source ol S\%ta.?.e. ■ot.**^V*^^«*^- -..^j,,,, 
The capitalism which controls ov\r VcswX'WA'i^. •«^'^"> &.wtw--«<«. 
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. our national conventions, and dictates potitical platforms and poli 
cies within the past few years, has almost dc^atitly overridden ths 
constitutional provisions, national and state, protecting civil rights.' 
Four years ago Benjamin Harrison, Republican president of the 
United Stales, used the military power of the United States ia 
Wyoming to protect a hand of land monopolists, who murdered IwO' 
settlers upon the public lands, and the blood of those murdered^ 
men today cries from the ground in vain. The same capitalisnir 
acting through Grover Geveland, Democratic president, used the 
military power of the United Slates in compelling tabor to per- 
form work on railroad lines, sending the military power into Illinois 
without any request of the legislature thereof or of the Govemof 
of the state, and contrary to &e Constitution of the United States. 
Within the last four years United States courts, overriding tlw 
Constitution of the United States, have arrested without warrant,^ 
tried without a jury and convicted without evidence, sending woricj 
men to prison for contempt, of a so-called receiver of a. railroad: 
who is really rot so much an officer of the United States as the 
post-master at the country cross-roads. 

"A recommendation is now before Congress from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United Slates army, General Schofield,' 
recommending an increase of the army, its withdrawal from frontier' 
posts and its concentration near the large cities for the purpose o( 
"iverawing laboring men, putting down strikes and compelling labor- 
ng men to work on the railroad lines of capitalism. • * • 

"I am aware that the present policy of the Trades Union is 
-partisan, and I recognize fully your right to adopt such polity 
as you may approve. I would treat your action with dne respect 
but conceding the fact that capitalism controls our legislative bodies,; 
that the United States Senate is simply a hospital for millionairei,, 
that our rights are swept away, not only by Congress and Legis- 
latures, but by the usurpation of the judiciary, there is but one 
remedy, and that is the "vorkingmen must 'get together' politically,, 
and support that party which in good faith declares for the rights ot 
humanity as against the rights of property^^ 

Yours respectfully, 

"Davis H. Waite."' 



■•posi 
Hdve 



^r Nothing probably could have expressed better the feel- 

W^ ings of workingmen in America at that time than thesC' 

words of Governor Waite. The demand for independent 

political action was growing on al! sides, and it was more 

Piredoomed that the Socialists should win a victory 
ivention of 1894 at Denver. As the delegates came I 
rt of Proceedings 1894 ConvenVioti, -pp. ^6-?i«. ^^^^B 
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to the convention instructed to act tipon the program which 
had been submitted to them the year before, Mr. Gompers 
was not insensible to the seriousness of the situation which 
confronted him. Although doubtless realizing that he was 
to meet with a temporary defeat, he did what he could to 
stem the tide toward independent political activity. 

"He would indeed be shortsighted," declared Mr. Gompers, 
"who would fail to advocate independent voting and political action 
by union workmen. We should endeavor to do all that we possibly 
can to wean our fellow-workers from their affiliation with the 
dominant political parties, as one of the first steps necessary to 
insure wage-workers to vote in favor of wage-workers' interests, 
wage-workers' questions, and for union wage-workers as repre- 



"During the past year the trade unions in many localities 
plunged into the political arena by nominating their candidates for 
public office, and, sad as it may be to record, it is nevertheless true, 
that in eaen one of these localities politically they were defeated 
and the trade-union movement more or less divided and disrupted* 

"What the results would be if such a movement were inaugu- 
rated under the auspices of the American Federation of Labor, 
involving it and all oiu" affiliated organizations, is too portentous 
for contemplation. I need only refer you to the fact that the 
National Labor Union, the predecessor of the American Federation 
of Labor, entered the so-called independent political arena in 1872 
and nominated its candidate for the presidency of the United States, 
It is equally true that the National Labor Union never held a con- 
vention after that event. The disorganized condition of labor, with 
its tales of misery, deprivation and demoralization, from that year 
until the reorganization of the workers, about 13S0, must be too 
vivid in the minds of those who were trade unionists then and are 
trade unionists now to need recounting by me. 

"In view of our own experience, as well as the experience of 
our British fellow -unionists, I submit to you whether it would be 
wise to steer our ship of labor safe from that channel whose waters 
are strewn with shattered hopes and unions destroyed."* 

It is to be regretted that Presideiit Gompers did not 
state that the most serious industrial and financial panic 
that this country has ever known occurred in 1S73, and it 
was inevitable that the trade unions should suffer through 
such a panic, as they have sufTered ^Vto-*^ X-jx.'ct - 

•Proceedings 1894 Conventicm,, A.. T. ol\-., ■^- "^^^ 
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launching its rival trade-union movement, Deleg: 
Mahlon Barnes introduced a resolution in that coin 
tion which declared that it is as clearly the duty of u«fl 
■vyorkingmen to organize and maintain a political pari 
devoted exclusively to their own interests as it is i 
organize in trade and labor unions. Most working? 
would have been willing to grant that generality, 
in fact, it was a point of view so difficult to attack i 
the convention avoided the entire question by adodfl 
this substitute: 

"That parly politics, whether they be Democratic, Rept__ 
Socialistic, Populisiic, Prohibition, or any other, should havi 
place in the conventions of the A. F. of h."*^ 

This resolution put an end to whatever hopes tl 
Socialists may have entertained of inducing the Fede 
ation to adopt a friendly attitude toward Socialism. Tl 
next year it appears in the constitution of the Americ; 
Federation of Labor, and it stands there today. Hoi 
ever, as we shall see later, it is a two-edged sword.,^ 

In 1901 the present Socialist Party was born. O 
ganized, as it was, by men who had always been acti' 
in the labor unions, the new party emphasized from tl 
first its friendliness to the trade-union movement, 
condemned any interference on the part of the Socialis 
with the internal affairs and policies of the unions, i 
its first national convention it urged all wage-worke 
to join the existing trade unions and expressed the opi 
^ion that "neither political or other differences of opinic 

I Ijustify divisions of the forces of labor in the industri 

f [ movement, "f 




•Report of Proceedings 180s Ginvemion. pp. Tii-80. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that the new Socialist Party 
was determined not to make any effort to pledge the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to its support. In fact, during the 
last twenty years no effort has been made to capture the 
A. F, of L. or to have it pledge itself in any manner to the 
support of the Socialists. This is worthy of mention, be- 
cause Socialists are frequently accused of such designs. For 
instance, as late as March, 1914, Mr, Gompers says in the 
American Federaliomst: 

"At nearly every convention for the past fifteen years, tbt 
Socialists " * * have for a few days in advance of the conven- 
tion, and during the firat few days after the oi^cning, filled the 
newspaper columns with sensational declarations of their positive 
party control of the conventions and the defeat of the officers for 
reelection,"* 

The facts are altogether contrary. It is true that the 
newspapers have frequently printed such stories, because 
it is part of their news instinct to look for trouble, but 
in nearly every instance the Socialists have denied any 
such designs. They have, to be sure, opposed Mr. Gom- 
pers for re-election, but that is because his policies seem 
to them antiquated and reactionary, and because he has 
been a grossly unfair and often vindictive opponent of 
the Socialists. However, they have not sought to cap- 
ture the A. F. of L. for the Socialist Party. Seventeen 
years ago (1898) James F, Carey, a prominent Socialist, 
declared : 

"I do not propose to vote for the endorsement of that party ^t 

While eight years later Victor L. Eerger declared: 
"I am known to he a Socialist, but under no circumstances would 
I ask for an endorsement of the Socialist Party by this convention. "J 

Berger and Carey have been for years two of the 

'Vol. XXI. p, 210. ^^ 

^^ ^Proceedings of 1898 Convention, K."?. o^"^-, ^■■^'*- ^^H 
^■.^Proceedings of 1906 Convention, K.T. oW-. '^ "^^*"^^H 
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even under the leadership of Mr. Gompers. At the very 
time Mr. Gompers was speaking the membership of Iht 
Federation had been cut almost in half by the panic of 1893. 
And similar conditions have confronted the movement as 
a result of every industrial depression. Certainly, in the 
face of such a national disaster as that of 1873, it was to 
be expected that such weak and feeble b^nnings of a labor 
movement as were represented in the National Labor Union 
could not survive. It was not political action that demoral- 
ized and ruined that movement. It was simply the bank- 
ruptcy of our financial and industrial institutions, that not 
only threw millions of men out of work, but so impover- 
ished everybody that the trade-union movement had to 
disappear. Whether or not the delegates realized these 
facts, the convention adopted the political program proposed 
by the Socialists and elected James McBride, of the Miners* 
Union, president of the American Federation of Labor. At 
the time, the victory seemed important enough, but it proved 
to be of short duration, and at the next convention Mr. 
Gompers was again elected president. A dispute then 
arose as to whether or not the tenth article of the political 
program had been actually adopted by the previous con- 
vention. As it declared for Socialism, it was particularly 
objectionable to Mr. Gompers, and now that he and his 
friends were again in control, they hastened to resolve 
that it should not stand in the political program of the 
Federation. 

The only victory ever won by the Socialists in the 
American Federation of Labor was at Denver, and that, 
as we have seen, was a hollow one. And certain things 
transpired in 1896 that so seriously injured the cause of 
Socialism that it was for years put on the defensive. 
WhiJe the convention of the ¥ed^T2A\oT\ ^^"& m ^^^€\qpcv 
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being passed, but Mr. Gompers stood as a Gibraltar against 
it. And although pretty much the same battle has taken 
place at every convention, the SociaHst Trade Unionists 
have been invariably defeated. 

It is pretty difficult to say what effect, if any, the criti- 
cism of the Socialists has had upon Mr. Gompers' political 
ideas. They have ridiculed mercilessly his vain attempts 
to secure at Washington legislation favorable to labor. 

"He lias worn out his knee-pads in beggiig' Congress to do 
justice to his fellow workers,"* 

they declared; and they have contrasted with the political 
failures of the American Federation of Labor the political 
successes of the Socialists in Europe. Again and again it 
has been pointed out that the labor lobby has been in Wash- 
ington for many weary years without anything of con- 
sequence to show for the money, time and effort spent. At 
last even Mr. Gompers had to admit that the labor lobby 
was a failure and that, despite tremendous efforts, it was 
rarely able to get any labor measure out of the committees. 
It was little more than a funeral brigade, that attended the 
death of nearly all of its cherished measures In behalf of 
Labor. The political machines were blocking the whole 
game of the labor movement, and it was disheartening to 
find that pleading and persuasion made no impression what- 
ever upon the political bosses. By 1906 nearly all the labor 
men, including Mr, Gompers, had become convinced that I 
the labor lobbies must be supplemented by some other form 
of political activity. There was still no disposition on the 
part of the leaders to form a labor party, but something 
must be done. It was perfectly obvious to all that the , 



I 
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launching its rival trade-union movement, Delegate J 
Mahlon Barnes introduced a resolution in that conven 
tion which declared that it is as clearly the duty of unioi 
workingmen to organize and maintain a political part; 
devoted exclusively to their own interests as it is t< 
organize in trade and labor unions. Most workingme' 
would have been willing to grant that generality. Ant 
in fact, it was a point of view so difficult to attack tha 
the convention avoided the entire question by adoptinj 
this substitute: 



"That party polit 
Socialistic, Fopulistic, 



s, whether they be Democratic, Republic 

Prohibition, or any other, should have 

of the A. F. of W*- 



This resolution put an end to whatever hopes thi 
Socialists may have entertained of inducing the Fedei 
ation to adopt a friendly attitude toward Socialism. Tl 
next year it appears in the constitution of the Amerit 
Federation of Labor, and it stands there today, 
ever, as we shall see later, it is a two-edged swortL 

In 1901 the present Socialist Party was born, 
ganized, as it was, by men who had always been actr 
in the labor unions, the new party emphasized from tht 
first its friendliness to the trade-union movement, 
condemned any interference on the part of the Socialisti 
with the internal affairs and policies of the union! 
its first national convention it urged all wage-workers 
to join the existing trade unions and expressed the opin- 
^ion that "neither political or other differences of opinion 
Ijustify divisions of the forces of labor in the industrial 
[movement."t 

Report of Proceedings 1805 Convention, pp. 70-^0, 
Proceedings, National Cnnvenlion of Socialist Party. I!i04, ; 
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American Federation of Labor and the presidents or other 
representatives of one hundred and eighteen national and 
international unions met in Washington and formulated 
what they called "Labor's Bill of Grievances." These duly- 
authorized representatives of the labor movement of 
America then formally presented the document to President 
Roosevelt, to the president of the United States Senate, 
and to the speaker of the House of Representatives. Claim- 
ing to represent two million workingmen directly and more 
than ten million indirectly, these trade-union officials recited 
the wrongs of Labor and urged, in stirring words, the need 
for remedial legislation. After the "Bill of Grievances" 
came the plea: 

"We present these grievances to your attention because we have 
long, patiently, and in vain waited for redress. There is not any 
matter of which we have complained but for which we have in an 
honorable and lawful manner submitted remedies. The remedies 
for these grievances proposed by Labor are in line with funda- 
mental law, and with the progress and development made necessary 
by changed industrial conditions. Labor brings these — its griev- 
ances — to your attention because you are the representatives responsi- 
ble for legislation and for failure of legislation. The toilers come 
to yon as your fellow-citizens who, by reason of their position in 
hfe, have not only with all other citizens an equal interest in ou 
country, but the further interest of being the burden-bearers, the 
wage-earners of America. As Labor's representatives we ask you 
to redress these grievances, for it is in your power so to do. Labor 
now appeals to you, and we trust that it may not be in vain. But 
if perchance you may not heed us, we shall appeal to the conscience 
and the support of oiir fellow-citizens."* 

This appeal made by Labor was not heeded, and Con- 
gress adjourned without making the slightest concession to 
the Trade Unionists. 

"Those in charge of our congressional affairs," declared Mr. 
Gompers later, "disclosed clearly what had been long realized, that 
the gentlemen misrepresenting the ^ople attempt to substitute 
adroitness for patriotism; trickery, shiftiness and special pteadiwj?. 

e statesmanship; that thevT ciOT^t i:«!.\fa%fs, ■5sw.\-*-'t».^ 

*Report of Proceedings 19<Hi CDtivevi'CvciTv, ^- "i'i- 
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most authoritative spokesmen of tlie Socialist Party, and 
their position in this matter has been the avowed position 
of the Party. Not for twenty years or more have So-, 
vcialist Trade Unionists attempted to gain "party control' 
I of, or to pass partisan resolutions in, the A, F. of L. 
I To be sure, the Socialists have tried to bring 

harmony the principles of the A. F. of L. and of the-] 
Socialist Party, but they have sought that in the interesti 
of the entire labor raovement, and in the endeavor to 
prevent two great organized bodies of workingmen from 
fighting each other. They have made every effort in 
the past, and will make every effort in the future, to 
establish sympathetic co-operation in the economic and 
political struggles of the working class. As a result, 
some great debates have occurred between the Socialists 
and their opponents. Victor L. Berger, James F. Carey; 
J. Mahlon Barnes, Max S. Hayes, John Walker, Duncaq 
McDonald, Frank J. Hayes, and many other brillian| 
and able Socialist Trade Unionists have in recent years 
fought valiantly in support of independent political 
action. At the New Orleans convention in 1902 they 
came within a few votes of passing what is so frequently 
denounced as a "Socialist" resolution. Offered by Max 
S. Hayes and amended by William B. Wilson (now member 
rof President Wilson's Cabinet, but then one of the leading 
\ officials of the United Mine Workers of America), the 
|. resolution reads: 

_ 'That the twenty-second annual convention of the American 
(Federation of Labor advise the working people to organize their 
Beconomic and political power to secure for labor the full equivalent 
%<li its toil."* 

This "wicked" declaration came within a few votes of 
•Report of Proceedings, 1002 Convention, 5, 179, 
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being passed, but Mr. Gompers stood as a Gibraltar against 
it. And although pretty much the same battle has taken 
place at every convention, the Socialist Trade Unionists 
have been invariably defeated. 

It is pretty difficult to say what effect, if any, the criti- 
cism of the Socialists has had upon Mr. Gompers' political 
ideas. They have ridiculed mercilessly his vain attempts 
to secure at Washington legislation favorable to labor. 

"He has worn out his knee-pads in begging' Congress to do 
justice to his fellow workers,''* 

they declared; and they have contrasted with the political 
failures of the American Federation of Labor the political 
successes of the Socialists in Europe. Again and again it 
has been pointed out that the labor lobby has been in Wash- 
ington for many weary years without anything of con- 
sequence to show for the money, time and effort spent. At 
last even Mr. Gompers had to admit that the labor lobby 
was a failure and that, despite tremendous efforts, it was 
rarely able to get any labor measure out of the committees. 
It was little more than a funeral brigade, that attended the 
death of nearly all of its cherished measures in behalf of 
Labor. The political machines were blocking the whole 
game of the labor movement, and it was disheartening to 
find that pleading and persuasion made no impression what- 
ever upon the political bosses. By 1906 nearly all the labor i 
men, including Mr. Gompers, had become convinced that I 
the labor lobbies must be supplemented by some other form 
of political activity. There was still no disposition on the 
part of the leaders to fonn a labor party, but something 
must be done. It was perfectly obvious to all that the ^ 

^_, *Charges against Members ol t^ne lS.CM=.e wni "^-^^^ ^^**-''-'*'?2 
^Ki&tr N. A. M:; Hearings beJore l^e ^ouse C'^toaNA^.^.t, -4. f--^ 
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^Kf American labor movement was falling far behind the tabor' 

^H0 movement of other countries. , 

^r In Europe by 1906, the labor parties had become very 

powerful. They were polling at that thne approximately 
seven million votes, and they had hundreds of represent- 
atives in the European parliaments. Germany, with over 
three million votes, and Austria and France, each with 
approximately one million votes, stood at the head of the 

■ list. Although the British workers were the last to enter 
independent labor politics, when they once determined to 
do so, their success was immediate, and in that year 29 
labor men were elected to the British House of Commons. 
TTie fact that in these apparently less democratic countries 
hundreds of actual workingmen, from the mills, mines, 
fields and factories, were going into the great parliaments 
of their different nations, there to fight the battle of labor, 
was helping to arouse the American labor movement from 

I its lethargy. Constantly, news was coming from abroad 
of vast legislative projects being undertaken and executed 
as a result of the pressure of the labor and Socialist parties 
of Europe. Everywhere else in the world Labor was 
making itself felt, and really stupendous changes were 
resulting from the political efforts of the working class. 
Naturally the Socialist Trade Unionists made as much as 
possible out of these victories, and that especially seemed 
to offend Mr. Gompers, perhaps, because they were making 
it impossible for him longer to maintain that the labor 
movement which had grown up under his guidance was 
I leading the world. In any case, it was becoming more and 
^Klmore obvious to him and to other leaders of the Americarj 
^HBFederation of Labor that something really big must 
^Hidone, and they began in that year to devise ways and means. 
^Hi On March 24, 1906, the Execul\ve. eDuna\ ot 
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American Federation of Labor and the presidents or other 
representatives of one hundred and eighteen national and 
international unions met in Washington and formulated 
what they called '"Labor's Bill of Grievances." These duly 
authorized representatives of the labor movement of 
America then formally presented the document to President 
Roosevelt, to the president of the United States Senate, 
and to the speaker of the House of Representatives. Claim- 
ing to represent two million workingmen directly and more 
than ten million indirectly, these trade-union officials recited 
the wrongs of Labor and urged, in stirring words, the need 
for remedial legislation. After the "Bill of Grievances" 
came the plea : 

"We present these grievances to your attention because we have 
long, patiently, and in vain waited for redress. There is not any 
matter of which we have complained but for which we have in an 
honorable and lawful manner submitted remedies. The remedies 
for these grievances proposed by Labor are in line with funda- 
mental law, and with the progress and development made necessary 
by changed industrial conditions. Labor brings these — its griev- 
ances — to your attention because you are the representatives responsi- 
ble for legislation and for failure of legislation. The toilers come 
to you as your feltow-citiiens who, by reason of their position in 
life, have not only with all other citizens an equal interest in our 
country, but the further interest of being the burden-bearers, the 
wage-earners of America. As Labor's representatives we ask you 
to redress these grievances, for it is in your power so to do. Labor 
now appeals to you. and we trust that it may not be in vain. But 
if perchance you may not heed us, we shall appeal to the conscience 
and the support o£ our fellow-citiiens."* 

This appeal made by Labor was not heeded, and Con- 
gress adjourned without making the slightest concession to 
the Trade Unionists. 

"Those in charge of our congressional affairs," declared Mr, 
Gompers later, "disclosed clearly what had been long realized, that 
the gentlemen misrepresenting the people attempt to substitute 
adroitness for patriotism; trickery, shiftiness and special pleadings 
for constructive statesmanship; that their course. ti-Wi.T-!i%es, <»(«,"■-- 

*Repon of Proceedings 19D6 CoviveTv\\ott, ^- "i**- 
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the interests and the welfare pf the people. True to our declaration, 
Labor appealed not only to the working people, but to all the 
American people, that this republic of ours shall continue to be of, 
for, and by the people, rather than of, for, and by the almighty 
dollar."* 

The plan of a vigorous political campaign was then 

formulated, and the watchword adopted : 

"We will stand by our friends and administer a stinging re- 
buke to men or parties who are either indifferent, negligent or 
hostile ; and, wherever opportunity affords, secure the election of 
intelligent, honest, earnest trade unionists, with unblemished, paid- 
up union cards in their possession/'t 

1y^ h. copy of the "Bill of Grievances" was sent to each 
member of Congress in the fall of that year with the request 
that he communicate to the American Federation of Labor 
",his position upon various labor measures. The record of 
votes of each member of Congress was then compiled from 
Labor's point of view and made public. Efforts were made 
to give the widest publicity throughout the country to the 
merits or demerits of Congressmen. At the same time, and 
in pursuance of Labor's plan of campaign, Mr. Gompers 
and a number of other labor men went into the Second 
Congressional district of Maine to defeat Mr. Charles E. 
Littlefield, one of the most conspicuous and bitter enemies 
of the labor movement. That field was chosen because the 
Maine elections occur before those in the other states, and 
because in the opinion, of Mr. GDmpers, the defeat; of Mr. 
Littlefield might have a psychological effect upon the other 
elections. It was perhaps as interesting a battle as has 
occurred in politics. On the one side were arrayed some 
of the ablest and most efficient organizers and officials of 
the labor movement, while on the other side, in support of 
Mr. Littlefield, were manufacturers. Uncle Joe Cannon, - 

♦Report of Proceedings 1906 Convention, pp. 32-33, 
"tldem, p. 33, 
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William H. Taft, Senators Lodge and Beveridge and many 
Congressmen. For a few weeks this district in Maine pre- 
sented a formidable struggle between Capital and Labor. 
Some of the most bnlliaiit men on both sides went there 
to battle. Both the Manufacturers' Association and the 
A. F. of L. had their political agents constantly at work in 
Maine. There were many amusing as well as revolting 
features of this campaign. While the fight of Labor was 
dignified and impressive, the fight of the moneyed interests 
seems to have consisted largely in debauching the con- 
stituency. Although with a greatly reduced vote, Mr. 
Littlefield was victorious, which was to be expected, per- 
haps, when we realize that his headquarters on the day 
of election were packed to suffocation, in that rigidly pro- 
hibitionist state, with Democrats so helplessly drunk that 
they could not go to the polls. 

^ In 1908 the Executive Council of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor called a conference of its affiliated unions 
and of farmers' organizations to meet in Washington on 

March 18, 1908. These representatives formulated and \ 
adopted what was called "Labor's Protest to Congress." As \ 
a result of the indifference, if not actual hostility, shown to 
Labor's needs and demands by the previous Congress, the 
protest was more vigorous than its predecessor, the "Bill 
of Grievances." It showed considerable resentment, and 
there was something threatening in its tone. What most 
annoyed the powers in Congress was that the A. F. of L. 

declared that it would hold Congressmen responsible for 
theij acts. ^ 

"We come to you not as political partisans, whether Republican, 
Democratic, or other, but as representatives of the wage-workers 
jof our country, whose rights, interests, and welfare tia.-)t ^ass;a, 
jeopardized and flagrantly. woetuUs distt^^iitA 4,tA y-^'S*'*-*-?^- "^^ 
, come to yon because you arc respo'n^i.XAe Vox '^^"'**'^^'^:^^. % 
failure of legislation. I£ these, ot ncvj i\a.e&'i\oT«. '^'^'^ «paa 
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any other political party becomes responsible for legislation, we 
shall press home upon its representatives and hold ihcm rc»ponsiMe, 
equally as we now must hold you."* 

This protest was also presented to President Roose- 
velt, Vice-president Fairbanks and Speaker Cannon. How- 
ever, the threats of the A, F, of L, proved just as ineffective 
as its pleadings, and again Congress adjourned, without 
granting any relief to Labor. In fact, some of the leading 
Republicans, such as Cannon, Dalzell, Paine, Littlefield, 
Sherman and Jenkins, were openly opposing Labor and 
supporting the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Resenting the threats of Labor, these men declared on the 
floor of the House that they were willing to accept ent 
responsibihty for their acts. It was evident, however, tl 
they were annoyed, and they expressed openly their ut 
contempt for the American Federation of Labor. 

"We are doing ihis business," declared Mr. Paine; 
legislating: we are responsible for what we do, and w 
sponsible for what we do not do, and we propose to a 
responsibility for it from beginning to end."T 

'In the same year Mr. Gompers presented to the NsB 
tional Republican Convention at Chicago and to 
National Democratic Convention at Denver the demandl 
of Labor. The manufacturers were also active, and it \ 
said that through their efforts over twenty thousand teld 
grams were received by the Resolutions Committee of t 
National Republican Convention and by the party leaden 
protesting against placing in the Republican platform thel 
proposed planks in the interest of Labor. Largely, noTI 
doubt, as a result of this work of the manufacturers and M 
the bitterness of certain "stand-pat" pohticians, Mr. Gom- J 
jjpers, although representing millions of human beings, wast 
'treated very badly indeed at the convention of the Repub--! 

•Report of Proceedings, 1S08 Convention, ?. 
^American federaliomsi. August, \9A^, v. ? 
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lican Party; and he left Chicago hnmiHated. He was 
better received by the Democratic Convention in Denver, 
and that party actually introduced into its platform certain 
pledges which, although by no means all that Mr. Gompers 
desired, were yet such as to make it necessary for him to 
pledge his support to the Democratic Party. In the cam- 
paign of 1908 many representatives of Labor, including 
Mr. Gompers, entered openly into the campaign and ren- 
dered considerable assistance to the Democratic Party in 
several states of the Union. Nevertheless, the Democrats 
were badly defeated, and the Republicans, more arrogant 
than ever, returned victorious. Although none of the 
avowed enemies of Labor were defeated, several trade- 
imion members running on the Democratic ticket were 
elected. 

In the presidential year of 1912, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor again sent its representatives to the con- 
ventions of the Democratic and Republican parties. The 
Republican Party still refused to give heed to Labor, and 
listened instead, Mr. Gompers says, "to the counsel of the 
interests of the land." At that convention, however, it 
was split into two sections. Republican and Progressive, 
and when the latter named Mr. Roosevelt for the presidency,! 
it adopted a platform which not only promised more to \ 
the trusts than they had ever dreamed of obtaining, but | 
also promised to the labor movement more than it had ever I 
dreamed of asking. This was, of course, to be expected J 
from a party that needed both votes and money. The 
Democratic Party, on the other hand, did not pledge so 
much, but its platform seems to have been entirely^ satis- 
factory to the officials of the Federation. In any case, 
during that campaign they open\y uv^ei fee.'^'i^fi.tVi'^'av.'..^ 
to support the Democratic Party. K?- '^^ '«e;Ww«-^,* 
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result of the election was the defeat of both Mr. Taft a 
.Mr. Rooseveh, while Mr. Wilson, with his party pledgei 
Ito certain definite labor measures, was in a position to giv 
'\he legislative relief demanded by the labor movement. 

In order to make this record complete, I must mentio 

I that in 1913 another move was made to induce the Fedef 
ation to form an independent labor party. This time th( 
initiative did not come from the Socialists, but from Georf 
L. Berry, of the International Printing Pressmen an 
Assistants' Union. He presented a long resolution ■ 
Seattle urging political action, and suggesting that the A. ] 
of L., the railroad brotherhoods, the Woman's Suffraj 
League, the farmers' organizations, and the Socialist Pari 
be asked to send delegates to a conference 
"for the purpose of establishing a working agreement thai will pr 
vide the means of joint action upon the political field."* 
The Committee on Resohitions reported unfavorabi; 
ahhough it declared that it was 

"confident that when our present political activities have suitafa 
matured, a new political parly will be the logical result, a party 
which will be amalgamated the reform and humanitarian force$."'f- 

I In the meantime it urged "non-partisan" political activ 

ity and renewed zeal in the promotion of the trade-union I 
movement. Delegate Berry's resolution was badly defeat! 
in the vote, because not only the Trade Unionists of the ol^ 
parties opposed it, but the Socialists also voted in opposition 
■^\ relate these chapters in the history of the American! 
Federation of Labor because they give a clear idea of the 
political methods that have now become an established part 
of the work of that organization. They may be briefly sum- 
marized. First, tile officials attend the national convention j 

^^^ ♦Report of Proceedings. 1913 Convention, A. F, of L., p. 1 
j^^B tReport of Proceedings, p. S15. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that the new Socialist Party 
was determined not to make any effort to pledge the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to its support. In fact, during the 
last twenty years no effort has been made to capture the 
A. F. of L. or to have it pledge itself in any manner to the 
support of the SociaHsts. This is worthy of mention, be- 
cause Socialists are frequently accused of such designs. For 
instance, as late as March, 1914, Mr. Gompers says in the 
American Federationist: 



"At nearly every convention for the past fifteen years, the 
Socialists * ♦ * have for a tew days in advance of the conven- 
tion, and during the first few days after the opening, filled the 
newspaper columns with sensational declarations of their positive 
party control of the conventions and the defeat of the officers for 

The facts are altogether contrary. It is true that the 
newspapers have frequently printed such stories, because 
it is part of their news instinct to look for trouble, but 
in nearly every instance the Socialists have denied any 
such designs. They have, to be sure, opposed Mr. Gom- 
pers for re-election, but that is because his policies seem 
to them antiquated and reactionary, and because he has 
been a grossly unfair and often vindictive opponent of 
the Socialists. However, they have not sought to cap- 
ture the A. F. of L. for the Socialist Party. Seventeen 
years ago (1898) James F. Carey, a prominent Socialist, 
declared : 

"I do not propose to vole for the endorsement of that party ;"t 

While eight years later Victor L. Berger declared: 
"I am known to he a Socialist, but under no circumstances would 
I ask for an endorsement of the Socialist Party by this convention. "J 

Berger and Carey have been for years two of the 



•Vol. XXT. p. 210. , 

tProceedings of 1898 Convention, K. ■5. ol\-.'5.V*. J 

I ^Proceedings of 1B06 Convention, K.Y. ol\... •t'^^*-! 
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most authoritative spokesmen of the Socialist Party, and 
their position in this matter has been the avowed position 
of the Party. Not for twenty years or more have So- 
cialist Trade Unionists attempted to gain "party control" 
of, or to pass partisan resolutions In, the A. F. of L, 

To be sure, the Socialists have tried to bring into 
harmony the principles of the A. F, of L. and of the 
Socialist Party, but they have sought that in the interest 
of the entire labor movement, and in the endeavor to 
prevent two great organized bodies of workingmen from 
fighting each other. They have made every effort in 
the past, and will make every effort in the future, to 
establish sympathetic co-operation in the economic and 
political struggles of the working class. As a result, 
some great debates have occurred between the Socialists 
and their opponents. Victor L, Berger, James F. Carey, 
J. Mahlon Barnes, Max S. Hayes, John Walker, Duncan 
McDonald, Frank J. Hayes, and many other brilliant 
and able Socialist Trade Unionists have in recent years 
fought valiantly in support of independent political 
action. At the New Orleans convention in 1902 they 
came within a few votes of passing what is so frequently 
denounced as a "Socialist" resolution. Offered by Max 
S. Hayes and amended by William B. Wilson (now member 
of President Wilson's Cabinet, but then one of the leading 
officials of the United Mine Workers of America), the 
resolution reads: 

'That the twenty-second annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor advise the working people to organize their 
nic and political power to secure for labor the full equivalent 
toil."* 

This "wicked" declaration came within a few votes of 



I of its toil. 
This 
♦Repoi 
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being passed, but Mr. Gompers stood as a Gibraltar against 
it And although pretty much the same battle has taken 
place at every convention, the Socialist Trade Unionists 
have been invariably defeated. 

It is pretty difficult to say what effect, if any, the criti- 
cism of the Socialists has had upon Mr. Gompers' political 
ideas. They have ridiculed mercilessly his vain attempts 
to secure at Washington legislation favorable to labor. 

I begging' Congress to do 

they declared; and they have contrasted with the political 
failures of the American Federation of Labor the political 
successes of the Socialists in Europe. Again and again it 
has been pointed out that the labor lobby has been in Wash- 
ington for many weary years without anything of con- 
sequence to show for the money, time and effort spent. At 
last even Mr. Gompers had to admit that the labor lobby 
was a failure and that, despite tremendous efforts, it was 
rarely able to get any labor measure out of the committees. 
It was little more than a funeral brigade, that attended the 
death of nearly all of its cherished measures in behalf of 
Labor, The political machines were blocking the whole 
game of the labor movement, and it was disheartening to 
find that pleading and persuasion made no impression what- 
ever upon the political bosses. By 1906 nearly all the labor i ' 
men, including Mr. Gompers, had become convinced that I 
the labor lobbies must be supplemented by some other form 
of political activity. There was still no disposition on the 
part of the leaders to form a labor party, but something 
must be done. It was perfectly obvious to all that the ^ 
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American labor movement was falling far behind 

movement of other coimtries. , 

In Europe by 1906, the labor parties had become 
.|)owerfuI. They were polling at that time approximately 
seven million votes, and they had hundreds of represent- 
atives in the European parliaments. Germany, with over 
three million votes, and Austria and France, each with 
approximately one million votes, stood at the head of the 
list. Although the British workers were the last to enter 
independent labor politics, when they once determined to 
do so, their success was itrunediate, and in that year 29 
labor men were elected to the British House of Commons, 
The fact that in these apparently less democratic countrie 
hundreds of actual workingmen, from the mills, mines 
fields and factories, were going into the great parliament 
of their different nations, there to fight the battle of laboi 
was helping to arouse the American labor movement fron 
its lethargy. Constantly, news was coining from abroad 
of vast legislative projects being undertaken and execute<l 
as a result of the pressure o£ tlie labor and Socialist partiq 
of Europe. Everywhere else in the world Labor wa; 
making itself felt, and really stupendous changes wer( 
resulting from the political efforts of the working claaa 
Naturally the Socialist Trade Unionists made as much ai 
possible out of these victories, and that especially seemed 
to offend Mr. Gompers, perhaps, because they were making 
it impossible for him longer to maintain that the labor 
movement which had grown up under his guidance was 
leading the world. In any case, it was becoming more and 
more obvious to him and to other leaders of the Americai 
Federation of Labor that something really big must b^ 
done, and they began in that year to devise ways and means. 

On March 24, 1906, the "ExecuUvfe ComucCi. oV fioi 
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American Federation of Labor and the presidents or other 
representatives of one hundred and eighteen national and 
international unions met in Washington and formulated 
what they called "Labor's Bill of Grievances." These duly 
authorized representatives of the labor movement of 
America then formally presented the document to President 
Roosevelt, to the president of the United States Senate, 
and to the speaker of the House of Representatives. Claim- 
ing to represent two million workingnien directly and more 
than ten million indirectly, these trade-union officials recited 
the wrongs of Labor and urged, in stirring words, the need 
for remedial legislation. After the "Bill of Grievances" 
came the plea : 

"We present these grievances to your attention becauBe we have 
long, ■patiently, and in vain waited for redress. There is not any 
matter of which we have complained but for which we have in an 
honorable and lawful manner submitted remedies. The remedies 
for these grievances proposed by Labor are in line with funda- 
mental law, and with the progress and development made necessary 
by changed industrial conditions. Labor brings these — its griev- 
ances — to your attention because you are the representatives responsi- 
ble for legislation and for failure of legislation. The toilers come 
to you as your fellow-citizens who, by reason of their position in 
life, have not only with all other citizens an equal interest in our 
country, but the further interest of being the burden-bearers, the 
wage-earners of America, As Labor's representatives we ask you 
to redress these grievances, for it is in your power so to do. Labor 
now appeals to you, and we trust that it may not be in vain. But 
if perchance you rnay not heed us. we shall appeal to the conscience 
and the support of our fellow-citizena."* 

This appeal made by Labor was not heeded, and Con- 
gress adjourned without making the slightest concession to 
the Trade Unionists. 

"Those in charge of our congressional affairs," declared Mr. 
Gompers later, "disclosed clearly what had been long realized, that 
the gentlemen misrepresenting the people attempt to substitute 
adroitness for patriotism; tridcery, shiftiness and special pleadwuK!. 
for constructive statesmanship; that tlie\T i:ji\\Tst ii>iS.T-i!i,e.^ ■&>r.'^^' 

'Report of Proceedings W06 ConvetiVwtv, "^. "i'^- ^^H 
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the interests and the welfare pf the people. True to our declaration, 
Labor appealed not only to the working people, but to all the 
American people, that this republic of ours shall continue to be of, 
for, and by the people, rather than of, for, and by the almighty 
dollar."* 

The plan of a vigorous political campaign was then 

formulated, and the watchword adopted : 

"We will stand by our friends and administer a stinging re- 
buke to men or parties who are either indifferent, negligent or 
hostile ; and, wherever opportunity affords, secure die election of 
intelligent, honest, earnest trade unionists, with unblemished, paid- 
up union cards in their possession/'t 

S^A copy of the "Bill of Grievances" was sent to each 
member of Congress in the fall of that year with the request 
that he communicate to the American Federation of Labor 
\his position upon various labor measures. The record of 
votes of each member of Congress was then compiled from 
Labor's point of view and made public. Efforts were made 
to give the widest publicity throughout the country to the 
merits or demerits of Congressmen. At the same time, and 
in pursuance of Labor's plan of campaign, Mr. Gompers 
and a number of other labor men went into the Second 
Congressional district of Maine to defeat Mr. Charles E. 
Littlefield, one of the most conspicuous and bitter enemies 
of the labor movement. That field was chosen because the 
Maine elections occur before those in the other states, and 
because in the opinion of Mr. Gompers, the defeat; of Mr. 
Littlefield might have a psychological effect upon the other 
elections. It was perhaps as interesting a battle as has 
occurred in politics. On the one side were arrayed some 
of the ablest and most efficient organizers and officials of 
the labor movement, while on the other side, in support of 
Mr. Littlefield, were manufacturers, Uncle Joe Cannon, . 

♦Report of Proceedings 1906 Convention, pp. 33-33, 
^Idem, p, 33. 
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William H. Taft, Senators Lodge and Eeveridge and many 
Congressmen. For a few weeks this district in Maine pre- 
sented a formidable struggle between Capital and Labor. 
Some of the most brilliant men on both sides went there 
to battle. Both the Manufacturers' Association and the 
A. F. of L. had their political agents constantly at work in 
Maine. There were many amusing as well as revolting 
features of this campaign. While the fight of Labor was 
dignified and impressive, the fight of the moneyed interests 
seems to have consisted largely in debauching the con- 
stituency. Although with a greatly reduced vote, Mr. 
Littlefield was victorious, which was to be expected, per- 
haps, when we realize that his headquarters on the day 
of election were packed to suffocation, in that rigidly pro- 
hibitionist state, with Democrats so helplessly drunk that 
they could not go to the polls. 

•^ In 1908 the Executive Council of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor called a conference of its affihated unions 
and of farmers' organizations to meet in Washington on 
March 18, 1908. These representatives formulated and I 
adopted what was called "Labor's Protest to Congress." As 
a result of the indiiference, if not actual hostility, shown to 
Labor's needs and demands by the previous Congress, the 
protest was more vigorous than its predecessor, the "Bill 
of Grievances." It showed considerable resentment, and 
there was something threatening in its tone. What most 
annoyed the powers in Congress was that the A. F. of L, 
declared that it would hold Congressmen responsible for 
theif acts. -^ 

"We come to you not as political partisans, whether Republic, ... 
Democratic, or other, but as representatives of the wage-workers 
of our country, whose rights, interests, and wetfce; Vvk]*. ■\«.'e& 
jeopardized and flagrantly, woefuUy dwTeftatiei a.Tii wi^«*.b&.. "'*^V ■ 
come to yoa because you are lesponaWe iw '^^■**^*'"^..-^a -i-rfi 
failure of kgishtioa, If these, ot tvctj cvacs\\crtva, «« imi^*:^ 
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sentatives in Washington appointed committees to i 
letters and documents of Mulhal!. For months I 
hearings to determine the truth of the amazing tale^ 
prince of infomiers. And now we have six great voltinui 
published by the United States Senate containing all th< 
personal testin*ny of Mulhall and that of his opponentt) 
)gether with all the letters and documents that he an 
Ipthcrs delivered into the hands of its committee. Needles 
3 say, these volumes contain a most valuable series of do< 
tnents. They are in the nature of a secret history of oui 
ime, and to one who sought to write the inside history 
lOf the industrial oligarchy that controls our government they I 
■ivould furnish quantities of invaluable material concerning 1 
■the pernicious activity of a certain group. Unfortunately, I 
thte general public will never know much of what thesfl 
volumes contain or be able to profit by the lessotis thcjf J 
teach. 

I Only one phase of the matter need concern us here. [ 
What effect did Mulhall have upon the labor movement? I 
What was his actual influence in the unions? How far 1 
was he able to corrupt the leaders of the unions? To what j 
extent was he able to block the efforts of the A. F. of L. 
and defeat the attempts of the workers to improve their 
conditions in the shops and to obtain labor legislation? ] 
These are the questions that particularly interest us in con- 
sidering the political policies of the American labor move- 
ment. Unquestionably, the documents of Martin Mulhall J 
supply us with much needed information and teach us I 
many invaluable lessons. He takes us back of the scenei 
where we can see the whole game being played. He show^ 
us the evils, the pitfalls, the fallacies, and the failures of thq 
political methods of labor in America. No one has yei 
^t attempted, so far as I know, to exammt fee. 'i.e.s.'OwftQTi-^ i 
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filled with his exposures, they dealt very litfle with this 
phase of his story. They were chiefly concerned with those 
sensational letters and documents, in which great manufac- 
turers, eminent statesmen, and the other men "higher-up" 
told of their infamous plots and conspiracies to destroy the 
labor movement. • 

Naturally, everybody seemed delighted that, instead of 
vague rumors and libel-proof accusations of corruption, cer- 
tain definite individuals and their knavery were at last fully 
and completely exposed. It seemed good to see these "sap- 
pers and miners" held up to the contempt of the country. 
And it was no more than natural that Mr. Gompers and 
the other leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
should have been especially pleased to have had their own 
particular enemies so completely destroyed. In addition 
there is one other bit of satisfaction that can be drawn from 
Martin's testimony. Amidst all the corruption for which be 
and his employers were responsible they could not corrupt 
the chief leaders of the American Federation of Labor. If 
the testimony of Martin Mulhall shows indubitably how 
futile and impractical the political policies of the A. F. of 
L. are, if it shows how wide they have opened the door 
to corrupt ion is ts such as he and what immense injury that 
has done, at least this should be said, that the men who are 
chiefiy responsible for these political policies remaip un- 
scathed by his testimony. They are the only ones who come 
out of all this mess of infamy clean and personally above 
reproach. However faulty their political methods will 
^^appear to be after we have reviewed the testimony of 
K^artin Mulhall. the leaders of the A. F. of L. have been 
^■tonest in their advocacy of them, unbending in their integ- 
^Hlty, and unwavering in their devotiow to Vc\e.\ws'v"\s>».'».'e.^« 
^Bs they saw them, of iVie \aboY moMemt-nS.- 
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^B If, however, the leaders of the A, F. of L. have not! 
^K^emselves been mired in the corruption that appears tol 
^Plw an inevitable resuh of their policies, thousands of minor 1 
officials have been ruined. If there were bribers, there were I 
also those who were bribed. If Muthall spent hundreds of I 
thousands of dollars corrupting men. that money was mostly 
spent in the labor movement. And the most important fact 
is, that with the aid of money Martin Mulhall was able t 
block for years the efforts of the American labor movement 
He soaped the rails so that for years the labor movement a 
a political force in this country stood still. The worken 
fired their great locomotive and the wheels turned violently; 

t there was much action but no movement. This is whi^ 
Martin did with a little soap, and it is now of the utmost 
importance that we should find out how it was possible foi 
one clever tool of the manufacturers to block effectually thi 
political efforts and aspirations of two million organizes 

»workingmen. 
In some ways the documents of Martin Mulhall an 
ihe most valuable that have ever been placed at the disposa 
of Labor, If they recite certain distressing facts that malci 
for discouragement, they also contain all the facts necessari 
to enable the labor movement to destroy forever the cor- 
rupting influences in that movement of the manufacture^ 
and political bosses. If Labor will but study carefully th* 
methods of Martin Mulhall, it can devise ways of its c 
that can withstand him and his kind. Unfortunately, : 
not possible to hope that any large number of labor mep 
will ever see the six volumes of Martin's testimony, and 
for that reason I have undertaken to set forth in the next 
few pages, as briefly as possible, those facts, which are o£ 
vital concern to the labor movement of America. 
^m The work of Martin Mulhall in n\a.m^\j\s.\.TO^ &«. VAwi's 
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vote is pretty nearly lo-extensive with the history of the 
American Federation of Labor. In his early days he was 
working chiefly for the Republican bosses. He was then 
seeking to control the unions in the interest of the Repub- 
lican Party. He tried to select their officials in order that 
through them he might guide the political policies of the 
unions. At election time he organized in all parts of the 
country political labor clubs, made up as much as possible 
of Trade Unionists. He was a power in the Knights of 
Labor, and until a few years ago he always had some 
Knights upon his payroll. Through Martin, we discover 
how in one political campaign ten millions of dollars 
can be usefully spent. For weeks before every elec- 
tion he had, on the secret payroll of the Republican Party, 
numerous trade-union officials who were supposed to work 
in the unions and shops in the interest of the Republican 
Party. It was such men as Martin who got up those great 
torch-light processions, which were the joy of our boyhood, 
when thousands upon thousands oi workingmen, inter- 
spersed with bands, marched most of the night in the 
interest of one of the capitalist parties. It was such n 
as he who organized the leagues of workingmen, which 
pleaded for a protective tariff in the interest of working- 
men. It was such men as he who taught the Republican 
bosses how to make the "full dinner pail" a political iss 
And it was such men as he who ground into the very soul 
of American Labor the extraordinary doctrines: that the 
chief use of the vote was to foster special privilege; that 
the chief purpose of politics was to keep the factories boom- 
ing; and that the chief end of human society was to have 
the rich wallowing in wealth in order that the^j vcw^^ ^^^^^ 
_jployment and a full dinnei ^a\\ Vo 'Cos. ■^iwVi.-ws^^iS 
fartin was a plausible genius, atv6. Ve. a.tv6. ^^^'^ ^'^'^ "^ 
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Mulhall from this point of view. When the papers were 

in no small degree responsible for creating a real devotion, 

^^ which, unhappily, some workingmen stil! have, for the 

^^tCrand Old Party. Of course, there were men like Mulhall 

^^Bin the Democratic Party, just as there were hundreds of 

^^^ others in the Republican Party, and, while we do not yet 

know all the tricks of their trade, the exposures of Martin 

give us many valuable hints of how varied and wonderful 

I they were and are. 
After Martin's long apprenticeship under the great 
Republican bosses, he went to work for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. They wanted a first-class polit- 
ical agent, and Martin came highly recommended, from 
MeKinley, Quay, Piatt, Sherman, Cannon and other dis- 
tinguished politicians. At the head of the work of thi 
National Association of that time was one Marshall Cusl 
ing. Formerly a newspaper man, he knew enough aboi 
publicity not to want any of it for the back-door work c 
the manufacturers. He therefore decided that lettci 
r should not be signed, and that all communications betwee 

(the conspirators should be anonymous, and it was he wh 
conceived the happy idea that the Senators and Represeol 
atives owned by the manufacturers should be numbered, lilc 
■convicts. As the agent of powerful financial interest! 
Gushing became a great political force, and he sat in tb> 
offices of the Manufacturers' Association in Washingto] 
pulling the strings, which jerked here and there its politic! 
puppets. His first assistant was James A. Emery, a suavi 

I and oily attorney, whose chief work was to talk to the com 
jnittees of Congress and to dress down any member wl 
offended the N. A. M. He prepared legal opinions am 
jPrguments for the use of the members in Congress af^^ 
I letimes eloquent and patriotic adATe¥.%t=, \ov w^c " 
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■campaigns. Gushing pulled tlie strings ; James was the shin- 
I ing I'ght, and Martin was the corruptionist who handled the 
f slush funds. Most of the time he just "hung around" the 
\ Capitol to see that the politicians were doing what they were 
I employed to do, because, as one of the officers wrote him, 
"You know * • • how tricky politicians are, and the minuie 
r you both have your backs turned they are liable to put up a job 

It seems to have been the chief interest of the manu- 
facturers to block labor legislation. They had no use for 
anything that Labor wanted, and Martin was there to see 
that the tricky politicians did not put over anything on the 
manufacturers in the way of labor legislation. The poli- 
ticians knew that Martin's eye was upon them, and they 
rightly suspected that even some of their pages and secre- 
,ries were in the pay of the manufacturers. The manufac- 
turers did not, of course, own all the members of Congress. 
The railroads, the brewers, the Standard Oil, the Beef 
Trust, and the Steel Trust owned quite a few. There were 
a few whom nobody owned, and still fewer who were sup- 
posed to be owned by Labor, It was Martin's business to 
knovy all these things. And when any measure came up 
in the interest of Labor, it was his business to see that 
the representatives of the manufacturers were there, that 
the representatives of other interests were made friendly 
through the influence of men "higher up," and to see, fur- 
thermore, that the "friends of Labor" were induced to stay 
away. In this manner, for many long years every measure 
introduced into Congress in the interest of Labor was de- 
feated. For years not a single measure of consequence was 
ever allowed even to get out of committee. 

When Congress adjourned, Martin vjftwt onS. x.*^ -w-a^^- 

'Maintenance of a Lobby lo InRuevvce \,esv^\3.*i'aw., -s;- '*'«^'*- 
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^^in the Congressional districts. His activity was incredibli 
^B and he seemed able to run a dozen or more campaigns i 
^1 once. 

■'If we could only afford lo have a worker like you i . 

state," wrote Schwedtman, secretary to the president of the Man 
facturers' Association, "it would be up to us lo name the i 
President,"* 

Unhappily for our country, Schwedtman spoke 
solemn truth, and the better we know Mulhall, the 
certain we are that, so long as we continue in servitude 
the present political machines he and his kind cannot 
beaten. In any case, his own success is beyond belief, i 
more than one occasion the economy and despatch w 
which Mulhall did his work brought forth glowing praises 
from his employers. For it was cheap — when one considers 
the results. This was especially true when he was in the 
field trying to elect his candidate or defeat the candidates of 
the A. F. of L. He seldom had to resort to the wholesale 
bribery of the voters ; he had surer and more easily tapped 
channels. It was only the labor vote, he says, 



I 

I 
I 



And, judging from the results Martin obtained, that 
was the most profitable vote to go after. For not only did 
he possess a personality that would have been an asset no 
matter what vote he sought to catch, but many years' expe- 
rience had given him a wide acquaintance in the unions, 
which stood him in good stead when it came to getting a 
job quickly and well done. Knowing one or more men in 
a union, he would soon thread his way into all the affairs 
of that union and in a short time get hold of the men of 
most influence. After sounding them to see if they were 

♦Maintenance of a Lobby to Influence Lc?p^\^\\wq, ^. ^iSAt, 
L t/Jem, p. 2511. J 
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"reliable and trustworthy," he would summon them to his 
headquarters. There he would usually have some one 
harangue them in truly patriotic fashion, and then, after 
doling out to them their "expense" money, he would send 
them hcmie to do his work. 

One of these meetings he describes as follows: 
"The rooms were packed with a splendid class of intelligent 
men, among them many members of the unions of the city. One 
man, who claims he is a member of the union for many years, made 
a speech eulogizing Mr. Parry, which met with the hearty approval 
and applaud of those present."' 

On another occasion Mr. J. Philip Bird, one of the 
officials of the N. A. M. did the honors, 

"and he made a speech wherein he stated that when he was run- 
ning- a shop he had a strike on, and that he knocked down the prin- 
cipal striker with his list onto a pile of iron, and knock him out."t 

That was going a little too far, and one of the labor 
leaders protested that he thought it "was very bad judgment 
and not a bit diplomatic." However, Bird put every one 
in a good humor by turning over $200. In another place 
Mulhall speaks of an approaching miners' convention as 
follows : 

"Three of the district presidents from the anthracite districts 
are my personal friends from the many favors I have extended to 
them in the past. I feel that I might be able to do good work 
through these gentlemen, and it is too bad we are short of funds 
when this convention is coming and the opportunities before us."t 
It is not important whether Mulhall's money was 
accepted as a bribe, whether it was accepted merely as a 
"treat," or whether it was honestly considered as expense 
money. It is enough to know that the money was accepted, 
and that in return for the money the so-called leaders of 
Labor did his bidding, in furnishing information and in sup- 
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porting his candidates. Some at least among them, accord 
ing to Mulhall, were honest in their intentions : 

"There was a number of these men who were wha.t they 
conservatives in labor unions, and as leading Republicans, f__^ 
lican workers • • • they were against the labor unions Roicg i 
politics, and they worked along as Republicans against the leadef 
ship."' 

» Whether or not the conservatives are more easily cor- 
rupted or more easily led, we shall not inquire into, Wha 
we do know, and what stands out like a mountain throi^ 
all the bulky mass of testimony and documents, is that scon 
of officials and leading spirits in the trade unions were c 
the pay-roll of the manufacturers and regularly reaeive^ 
stipends to follow their political directions. Some were 
modest in their demands, but others received regular weekly^ 
salaries of forty, fifty and sixty-five dollars. The latter 
was the salary that Ryan, of the Electrical Workers, com- 
manded, while, says Mulhall, "that $40 item, . , . yoo 
can carry that right along to Frank Feeney, in the New 
Jersey district."t Collins, Harriman, — who "changed 
politics frequently," — Booth. McWilliams, Ridge, Kurten, 
Agnew, Tazelaar, Sedicum, Volmer and Price, were but i 
few of the better paid among his many political workers 
In the Watson campaign, he testifies: 

"There were S50 men paid there [at headquarters] and a 
many were paid by their shops. The plan of campaign was ( 
have two confidential agents from each shop report to headquarte* 
• * " Those men were paid by shops,"} 

ITo give here the names of the unions in which 1 
men were members would be almost to give a roster of th 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 



e of a Lobby to Influence Legislation, p. 2499. 
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The National Association of Manufacturers tried to 
'-xeach the men who were guiding spirits in an organization, 
3nen who radiated influence. They hoped that getting these 
-3nen would mean getting the organization as a whole, but 
when that purpose was defeated, they tried to disrupt the 
organization so that it could give no aid to the labor candi- 
date. To get the labor vote, it was necessary to get labor 
leaders, and, once having made up their minds to get labor 
leaders, they did not care how they got them. As Van 
Oeave once said to Mulhall : "What we want is results." 
On one occasion, when the candidate of the manufacturers, 
Coudrey, was running against a labor man. Self, in East 
St. Louis, Coudrey was elected by 600 votes, and Martin 
testified that the activities of his association amoun;ted 
easily to more than the balance of power. On another 
occasion, in fighting Hughes, the present Senator from New 
Jersey, when he was running for Congress, Mulhall 
changed two thousand and two hundred votes in Hughes' 
own district by using twenty-five hundred dollars — which 
bears out the statement that Martin was a cheap worker. 
With such results from owning a mere handful of men, 
is it any wonder that the manufacturers kept these men 
on their salary list for weeks, months and even years at 
a time? Or that they placed some of them in government 
positions for life as pensioners on the people? 

With comparatively little uioney and single-handed, 
Mulhall not only managed to defeat some of the best friends 
of Labor, but he was able to elect nearly every man who 
had done the bidding of the manufacturers. For instance, 
there is Senator McComas, of Maryland. He was par- 
ticularly friendly to Labor and supported faithfully nearly 
all measures advocated by the A. V. ol \.. "^o "CxNst tMKN*^ 
factiirers that was, of covirse, a seT\ov."> \lo\*^.c■a^ cw~v>*^ 
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I first they undertook to subdue him, but, failing in l1 
r they declared war upon him and never afterwards did 
have a moment's peace. They bribed his private secretai 
who turned over to them any papers or information t 
might be used against the Senator. At the same ti 
through the Workingmen's Protective Association of Bi 
more — a Republican labor organization of considerall 
fetrength — they induced some of the Trade Unionists to wi 
against the Senator. Originally, that association gave 
full support to McComas, in return for which the membei 
expected political jobs in Washington for at least two 
the leaders, who were presidents of their respective tradt 
unions. Senator McComas, however, disappointed then 
] in this, and it was not very difficult afterward for Mulball 

>to turn the organization into opposition to the Senator 
After that the members passed many resolutions and wroh 
many letters to the papers, all of which were prepared 
Gushing, and all of which assailed the Senator. At firS 
the Manufacturers' Association attempted to take aws} 
from the Senator the control of the Maryland delegation 
to the Republican Convention of 1904. When they failed 
in that, they followed him to the Convention, and, through 
their powerful friends, succeeded in keeping hira off tht 

I National Executive Committee. When the time came for 
McComas to stand again for election, they worked "against 
the candidates that would support McComas in the l^is- 
lature,"* even at the cost of making the legislature Demo- 
cratic. After years of fighting, they eventually beat Mc- 
Comas. He then became a candidate for one of the judge- 
ships in the Federal courts, and they defeated him there. 
Even after that they never ceased hammering him, and, 



* J\ Jain ten ance of a Lobby lo Inftuewce \-c'evAa'ww\, ■^. ^v*^. 
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Mulhall testifies, "they continued f^hting him until he 
ied."* 

Congressman George A. Pearre, also of Maryland, was 
particular friend of Labor, who, Mulhall says, "stood up 
ir labor legislation at all times."t The N. A. M. tried first 
I show him the evil of his ways and to induce him to stop 
is activity in favor of Labor. When he refused to give 
1, they marked him for destruction. Once more the Work- 
ngmen's Protective Association was enlisted for the task, 
Bid, following models supplied by Gushing, the members 
rrote letters of protest to Pearre and to the newspapers. 

'We have taken an interest in helping to defeat." they declared, 
in any way that lay in our power any radical labor legislation 
'hich would excite antagonism between the employer and eraploye."t 

Mulhall also brought outside labor leaders into the 
listrict to fight Pearre, all of whom were, he says, "first- 
lass men." They secured, through a union man, a letter 
rom Gompers endorsing Pearre, which proved useful in 
iducing the manufacturers in the district to "loosen up." 
In one occasion they beat Pearre for control of his own 
irganization "four to one." And so hot was their fight 
lOn him that the Republican boss of Maryland tried to 
ffect a compromise and suggested that Pearre surrender 
seat in Congress in return for his unopposed candidacy 
IS Supreme Court Judge. That did not suit the manufac- 
ttirers, for they feared that he would be even more dan- 
gerous as a judge than as a Congressman. After tremen- 
dous work and great expense, Pearre barely succeeded in 
securing a renomination. He then found himself confronted 
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by a Trade Unionist, a lawyer who had once been a r 
and who ran for Congress as a Democrat. In the fac< 
that and the efforts of Mulhall and his labor co-\ 
Pearre narrowly escaped defeat at the election, alth(M 
the district was normaHy six to seven thousand Republii 
However, with the manufacturers against him and i 
Labor denouncing him, "Pearre did not stop on his (aj 
injunction) bill," says Mulhall, "He went on and fol 
to a finish."* At last Pearre was defeated, and DaviJ 
Lewis, formerly a miner and now a lawyer, went to Wj 
ington in Pearre's place. John Kirby, Jr., then writej 

■ Mulhall : 
"I have read your letter with much interest, also the 
paper clippings, and note the fatigued condition of Brother p( 
system, * * * It is too bad that he could not have seen his, 
takes hefore he made them and avoided the attacks of -whii 
now complains, I congratulate yoU on his retirement, and 
that we shall not have to reckon with a worse 'friend of thi 
ingman' in his stead. "t 

There were several other friends of Labor marked, 
destruction by the N. A. M. Perhaps the two most p] 
nent were T. D. Nichols and WiUiam B. Wilson, two 
lar officials of the United Mine Workers of America, who] 
were elected to Congress on the Democratic ticket from 
Pennsylvania. These men had long and honorable record^ 
behind them in the trade-union movement, and it wasi 
obvious in advance that there would be no way of reaching 
them through bribery. As a result, Martin Mulhall was 
sent into their districts to organize the Trade Unionists to 
fight them. He claims in one of his letters that he managed 
to split one union and so divide the men in it that more 
than a majority were against Nichols. But even more sig- 
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Scant than that is the entry which appears in his financial 
tteraents every week for a couple of months before elec- 



"Paid to one member of the executive board in the miners' 
lion to be used for paying workers in the tenth [Nichols'], elev- 
itii [Lanahan's] and fifteenth [Wilson's] congressional districts 
t Pennsylvania to do general campaign work, due this dale, $300,"* 

It is well known that all these labor men were defeated. 
Perhaps the biggest fight that was ever made by the 
J. A. M. to defeat a friendof Labor was that made against 
Congressman William Hughes of New Jersey. He was 
ormerly a member of the Textile Workers' Union, and 
IS perhaps been the most vigorous and outspoken fighter 
Congress in the interest of labor measures. The N, A. 
'.. was never able to defeat him, although Mulhall played 
■ery card in his hand and used every trick known to the 
rofessional politician. He got every newspaper in the 
'strict to turn against Hughes. He sent into the district 
score or more of trade-union orators. He even claims 
I have bribed the organizer sent in by the A. F. of L. 

He had "most every worker of any note in that district helping" 

m. "In addition to that," he reports, "we have got the labor paper 

that district, vrhich is one of the best labor sheets there are in 

e east, heartily in favor of otu* candidate and against Hughes."t 

He bribed one of the organizers of the A. F. of L. 

to turn over to Hughes' opponents the literature that it 

had sent into the district in stipport of Hughes. Thinking 

that the Sociahsts might take votes away from Hughes he 

gave assistance to the Socialist candidate and claims to 

have spent three thousand dollars in his campaign. He 

bought a labor paper, the American Federationist of New 

"York, and began sending it to the voters in the district. 

[ *Maintenance ai a Lobby to Itifluetvce lA^AB.\\oVk, ■ft. 'WRfc- 
I f/i/i-m, Appendix, p 2393. 
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Despite the fact that Mulhall decreasetl the vote j 
Hughes, he was unable to defeat him. 

It is a matter of record that the N. A. M. ga« 
minutest possible attention to every district where il3 
thought that a radical or a labor man might have a < 
of election. They began with the primaries, and i 
occasion Mulhall writes to his employers, "this make: 
very rabid labor agitators that we have beaten this J 
mer."* And, in fact, no radical was allowed to e 
tried to organize a labor campaign against Tom Johl 
the mayor of Cleveland. He wrote to one of the emplty 

"I could TUt you in touch with a number of good workers wil 
out cost, which would be, 1 think, a good deal of help to yd 
organization ; besides I feel sure that there are many of our mel 
bcrs in Cleveland, who will take an active part in politics there fl 
fall, and will try to relegate to the rear your present mayor, ' 
Johnson."t 

When William D. Mahon appeared on the horia 
Detroit as a labor candidate, the N, A. M. lost no till 
in getting after him, and he was defeated the first tir 
he went to the polls. The manufacturers also defeat 
Lanahan in Pennsylvania and Hunt in Missouri, who j 
trade unionists ; while in Massachusetts they put up a 
fight against Keliher and O'Connell. 
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1 very proitd to report." Mulhall writes to Parry, 
1 were beaten in I he primaries.''^ 
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In all these instances Mulhall worked through ' 
Unionists. On one trip to Boston he gathered togeth 
twenty-two of the "best known labor workers" in that ci 
to fight the policies of the A. F. of L. A few days 1 
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lie wrote to the Chairman of the RepubUcaii State Com- 

bittee suggesting that he import State Senator Dick of 

[aiyland, president of the Miners' Union in that state, 

rwbo is a very eloquent orator, to work among the labor 

nions."* 

He also urged the employment of Dr. J. Langtry 
■Crockett, of Maine, who was distinguished as having 
ronce been the physician of Mr. Samuel Gompers. 

When the manufacturers dared not defeat one friend 
of Labor for fear that another might get in, they tried to 
buy oil the first or to build such a back-fire behind him 
that he thought it wiser not to remain the friend of Labor. 
For instance, they tried to buy Senator McComas ; they 
sought to compromise with Congressman Pearre ; they in- 
duced Gardner of New Jersey to "lay down" ; and they 
went after the brewery interests to "touch up" Bartholdt, 
and, through them, they finally quieted him. McDermott of 
Illinois, an actual workingman and Trade Unionist, was 
early brought over to serve the manufacturers. He put his 
frank at their disposal and also a room in the Capitol. He 
carried the secrets of the A. F. of L. directly over to Mul- 
hall. For years Mulhall was making "loans" regularly to 
McDermott, and, when one of the Senators asked Mr. 
Mulhall if McDermott had not been a considerable drain 
on his resources, Mulhall replied: "For the information 
he furnished ... I guess we — I guess I got my money's 
worth. "f I have just mentioned the fact that David J, 
Lewis was the "card man"J who defeated Congressman 
_ Pearre. Well, here is what Midhatl says of him on March 

*Maintenance of a Lobby to Influence Legislation, App, p. 36!)7. 
t/rfew, p. 3354. 
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^V 24, 1911 : "I believed that Lewis would be friendly to lab 

^H but I found that this was not the case."* Another "a 

^B man," Frank Buchanan, of the Iron Workers' Union, v 

elected from Illinois, while James P. Maher, of the Hattt 

Union, was elected from New York. In Mulhall's no 

these mysterious sentences appear: 

"Mr. James P. Maher is non-committal at the present til 
but I believe he will come around all right, Mr. Buchanan .' 
me in my interview with him yesterday that it would be his ax, 
tioQ to do all he could to get some of the labor bills that h 
been stalled in the Labor Committee out of it at the earliest opi 
tunity. Mr. Buchanan certainly is a new member. This is his 1 
term, and I think a little good work will have him change 
mind."t 

• Much clearer are statements of Mulhall concemi 

Carey, a "card man" from Milwaukee, Kendall of Iowa, a 
Gallagher of Illinois : 

"I have kept no itemized statement of the amount of mail 
have sent out, but I have sent a number of letters to Hugli 
Buchanan's, Wilson's and other districts, and I have been attempt 
• * • to start a systematic campaign against our enemies, 1 
in this, in a measure, we have been successful, for Kendall of l0i 
Carey of Wisconsin and Gallagher of Illinois have quit their acti 
ties tor the labor people on account of our aciivitiies along tlv 
and other lines. And I have been doing this with the lowest p 
sible cost."t 

The manufacturers had no scruples whatever abt 
^^ trying to bribe men. They had constantly in their pay, 
^^ I have said, the secretary to Senator McComas. Th 
^H bribed the pages in Congress and the bookkeeper in t 
^^ office of the Ainerican Federation of Labor. They g 

control of McDermott through their "loans," and, of course, ^ 
in all the political campaigns they bribed hundreds of trade- 
union officials. Mulhall was an old band at this game, and. 
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:. in the interest of the Republican bosses of Pennsylvania, 
- Senator Quay and Governor Stone, he tried in every way 
a possible to win the friendship of John Mitchell and other 

■ officials of the Miners' Union in Pennsylvania, Pretending 
to be an active and enthusiastic labor man, who was bitterly 
opposed to the Coal and Iron Police of Pennsylvania, and 
expressing the deepest sympathy with the miners in their 

' industrial troubles, he managed to worm his way into an 
acquaintanceship with John Mitchell. Despite everything 

■ he could do, however, Mitchell remained completely beyond 
his influence, and, although many efforts were made. 
Mitchell refused to hold any conferences wkh the political 
leaders of Pennsylvania. Even more despicable than this 
was the effort of the N. A. M. to bribe Mr, Samuel Gom- 
pers. It may be remembered that in September, 1908, all 
the newspapers carried the story of Brandenberg's attempt 
to bribe Gompers. The stories vary. One says tliat Gom- 
pers was offered an income of fifty-five to sixty thousand 
dollars a year for the remainder of his life if he would 
come into the service of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Another says that the sum offered him was 
five to six thousand dollars a year. In any case, there 
was a carefully worked out plan to entrap Mr. Gompers 
and to see if he could not be induced to betray Labor. 
Fortunately, as I said before, there is no evidence to show 
that any of the nationally prominent leaders of the A. F. 
of L. were or could be bribed by the N. A. M. 

There are many amusing comments made by Mulhall 
and his employers upon their tools in these campaigns 
against Labor. H. E. Miles, one of the influential men 
in the association, wrote on one occasion to Mr. Vaa 
Cleave, 

"We have secured as Chairman oi v\ve. Vva \jiiiOT lAt-Av-at 
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Thursday a Democrat n 
a laboring man and a 

On another occasion Mr. Schwedtman writes to 
■ hall in utter despair regarding one of the Illinois districts; 
"The chances are that in the next election, the same as 

, _ _S, it will be a Democratic union man against a Republii 

man. There are no more decent people living in East St. LouU."t 

It seems that when labor leaders were bought thq 
became "Christians"; wheii they could not be bou^t thej 
were "agitators," "murderers," and "dynamiters," — whid 
sounds reasonable when we learn from Schwedtman : "Tht 
good Lord is on our side, and we are going to win."$ 
was natural his God and Mammon worked hand in hanA 
and as a very good instance of that, we find the brewei^ 
donating great sums to elect Judge Jenkins, while H, E. 
Miles, the evangelist, was lining up in his support the 
Clergy and even the Prohibitionists. Amusing also is a 
story concerning some of the labor men in the big Indian- 
apolis campaign, when thirty thousand workingmen turned 
out. I 

"I appointed," says Mulhall. "thirty-one different marshals of 
the parade • • • To give you an illustration of the work oi ' 
our marshals, Mr. Speicher, who is one of the leaders of union 
labor in this city. ♦ • • got a very spirited horse and when the 
bands commenced to play, Speicher's horse bolted into the midst ol 
a large delegation of negroes. He knocked down seventeen negroes 
and the balance he put to flight. • » • This was about our <■"- 
perience along the hne. There were a lot of fellows who had e 
rode a horse and they were all afraid to move, thinking they r 
be thrown."! 

Evidently the manufacturers had not a little amusema 
over the labor men they bought. 
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Although Mulhall was primarily a political worker, the 
manufacttirers sought to utilize his spare time at strike- 
breaking. He always hated that kind of work, and, as a 
matter of fact, first broke with the Association when he 
refused to continue in it. He despised Emery for his 
heartlessness in such matters : 

"T have never seen," he says, "a more subservient tool lo peo- 
ple of that stripe in my life than what Mr. Emery was."* 

He flatly told Mr. Kirby that he "would not stand for 
any more strike work or going into any more strike-breaking 
enterprises."! Nevertheless for a time Martin did big 
work in that line. With the organization at hand to fight 
the advancement of Labor on the political field, ordinary 
principles of economy taught the manufacturers that the 
same organization should be made to fight Labor on the 
industrial field. In addition, the same labor men who had 
been employed for political work cotdd be used also for 
industrial work. It is true that in some cases the labor 
leaders that Mulhall bought to fight his political battles 
refused to work for him in his strike-breaking enterprises, 
but in the majority of cases, those who started in by 
furnishing political information and doing political work 
for Mulhall ended as strike-breakers. 

"I showed to our manager," Mulhall says, "that Cashing fre- 
quently took advantage of men we had working for us when we 
did campaign work, and that they were always successful whenever 
they were used in strikes in doing first-class work and getting good 
results.''^ 

I Something of his method is also shown in the following 

■ statement from the same letter : 

"I showed to Mr. Bird thai there were several prominent labor 
workers who are well known throughout the country that we could 
send into the different districts where the strike is on [referring 

h*Maintenance of a Lobby to Inftuentfe \Jea\s\^'C\o'^, ■«- '*-"»!%^_ 
f/t/rtft, p. 3045. ^^H 
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to the tulicYs' sirtkel lo ha«t thai strike called off, and ilut 
ihuugUt that such iii«nificrs a xhu modd ttaic more inAneiict 
breaking up a strike than what tbey rouM get bj" intporting oi 
siders to take the place of the strfldng haiiers. I mentioned 
Mr. Bird several names of labor worken «rtio(n I latelr had 
my emplof. and 1 knew that thojc men were r^d; to <}o what A. 
wonld be told lo do ii we wished their services akmg tbosc Itno.' 
It would be hapi to conceive of that as an idle boa<I, 
but if rtiore proof is needed, instances are not lacldng wh 
ihe infortnation was actually futTiished by these men 
where they look an active part in breaking strikes. In 
;ter written to George F. Baer, the coal baron, 
itructions from J. W. Van Cleave, Mulhall says : 

"For a number of years this organiiation has been handling 
large number of active labor workers along the line of poll**" 
work, and Information has come to our office here lately that t 
will be an extended strike in the anthracite coal regions this t 
ing year; that is. unless the labor unions are granted many 
cessions and are recognized after the 1st of next April. 

"This seems to be the general information pven to our o 
and we have had in our employ in the late campaign many 
of the miners' union and some of their executive officers. 

"We have many men in our employ who have been for y 
in close touch with the miners' union, and those men we fed 
be of great service to you in furnishing you with information, 
of cost, if you wish their aid."t 

In Philadelphia, during a strike among the printer^ 
Mulhall's political followers, Collins, Price and Ryan, 
to the other unions in the cily to stop sjTnpathetic coi 
tributions, furnished information to the boss printers, a 
in every way fought the strike until it failed. In a madx 
ists' strike in Cleveland, \'olmer, another political worl 
and friend of Mulhall's, succeeded, for a consideration, 
having the strike called off. Later, when the machinisl 
issued a boycott against a manufacturer, Volmer again caj 
to the front and immediately executed Mulhall's order 
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0ave it called off. On this occasion Volmer introduced him 
> nine members of the Machinists' Union, with whom he 
lad a long political talk, and he reports : 

'1 entertained the executive board that evening, and I feel 
t I might be able to get a couple of good political workers out 
the crowd, providing 1 need them this fall."* 
Imagine the situation which here existed. The Manu- 
facturers' Association was. bent upon annihilating the A. F, 
bf L. It was spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
inly to destroy it politically, but also to break every 
bne of its strikes. Yet Mulhall had in liis employ hundreds 
bf Trade Unionists, — shoemakers, glass workers, miners, 
Kiinters, machinists, loom-fixers, weavers, — who were not 
mly willing to do political work, but also to break strikes. 
political treason is not yet, unhappily, a serious crime in 
America : but there is no treason less likely to be forgiven 
■ the ordinary Trade Unionist than treason at the time 
f of a strike. If workingmen are not loyal to each other in 
that hour of trial, nothing in this world can bind them 
together. If it should once be generally believed that. 
strikers cannot depend upon the integrity of their leaders, 
if the notion should ever prevail among Trade Unionists 
that some of their comrades were secretly working for the i 
bosses, there would remain no bond of union in Ihe labor 
movement. Men would not leave the shops if they thought 
that they were to he betrayed. Men would not enter upon 
a. battle, which in some ways is even more terrifying than 
civil war, if they felt that perhaps in their own ranks there 
were traitors and spies. Political treason is infinitely less 
to be dreaded than this, because the fight on election day 
cannot be, in the nature of the case, so imperative and final 
as a strike. And, while Trade Unionists forgive many 
-..political misdeeds, fhey consider wo ^M'm^wve.tvV \.wi ■« 
*Mainli-t]snce of a Lobby to lviftv\cT\ce \,ft<\^\'M:\'i^> "^^ "^ 
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^V for a man who betrays his comrades in a strike. Let us hopeV 
^B that we exaggerate somewhat the importance of the facts! 
™ given by Mulhall, but even so we can not escape the con- 1 
elusion that a trade-union movement which fosters political \ 
corruption cannot eradicate from its midst other forms of I 
corruption. When men once sell themselves to their enemies I 
for political work, they are soon led to sell themselves to I 
these same enemies for strike work. Is it not fair to as- 

» Slime, then, that unless the trade-union movement of this I 
country roots out from itself all the political corruptionists I 
of the old machines, it can not, even in its industrial strug- 
gles, preserve complete its integrity to the working class? I 

Here we must end the sickening testimony of Martin 
Mulhall. No one, I tliink, can read it without concluding 
that the political methods of the A. F. of L. open wide the 
door to corruption. Mulhall and the pohtical bosses are in- 
vited to enter, and once there they buy up or otherwise get 1 
• control of many trade-union leaders, speakers and editors, 
not to mention the trade unions themselves. This necessar- 
ily creates suspicion among the rank and file. They see 
some of their leaders becoming the lackeys of the political 
bosses. They see them spending the money of these bosses 
in drunkenness and debauchery and they feel, not without 
reason, that the trade-union movement is being demoralized. 
Nothing could be more injurious to the cause of Labor than 
methods which foster the disgust, undennine the integrity, 
ruin the morality, and break the solidarity of the working 
class. These evils, in truth, now threaten the very exist- 
ence of the American labor movement and they seem to be 
due to the adoption of a political pohcy which is well-nighj 
suicidal. But of this we shall see more in the next chapteiv 
which deals with the relation of the labor movement to tbM 
^^^capitalist parties, ^M 



CHAPTER III. 

LABOR AND THE CAPITALIST PARTIES. 

In the first chapter I tried to state as accurately as pos- 
sible the political ideas and methods of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, or, perhaps I should say, of its chief of- 
ficials. I endeavored to show their evolution from year to 
year and the struggle made hy Socialist Trade Unionists to 
change these policies and to create here an independent 
labor party similar to those existing in Europe, In the next 
chapter I sought to show how the present methods of the 
American Federation of Labor work out in practice, and 
with Martin Mulball we went behind the scenes and uncov- 
ered an incredible mass of political corruption. By stating 
as accurately and as dispassionately as possible the facts, 
both as to the theory and the practice of the politics of the 
American Federation of Labor, I have sought to make k 
possible for the reader to arrive at his own conclusions. If, 
after carefully weighing the evidence, he arrives at con- 
clusions differing from my own, I have no complaint to 
make. I shall seek in the next few pages to discuss more 
critically the political policies of the A. F. of L, I shall put 
aside for the moment all consideration of their incidental 
evils — such as graft, bribery, and corruption— and I shall 
examine them merely as theories of political action and see 
if it is possible for reasonable men to believe that they can 
be successful. 

It seems to me that such a critical discussion should be- 
gin by trying to determine why it is that although the trade 
unions are a powerful force in the \TiiM.=,M"'«i. \\\t ^N. "^sve. 
^btion, they exercise almost no "mftutuce onw "i^^ -^t5'i>S«: 
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of the nation. This is, of course, not accidentai ; there mi 
be good reasons for power in the one case and powerlessnt 
in the other. It is the ambition of a trade union so to 
tend its organization as to be In a position to insist that 
employers bargain collectively with the workers in its trai 
To attain this very desirable means of adjusting differei 
between masters and men, force is necessary, and in 
case the force employed is the power to declare a strike 
the assurance that the men will in a body leave the shoj 
ntil a trade union is in position to wage a success! 
lattle, it is not in position to bargain with the employ* 
It does no good to threaten him with a strike unless it 
actually possible to bring the men out. Rarely 
union able to force an employer to bargain with it at 
until it has waged two or three successful industrial batti 
But a successful strike demands unity of action among 
men, and this in turn depends upon the belief prevailii 
among them that when a strike is called and proves succes9r' 
fnl, all the men involved in it will be benefited. The power 
of a trade union is collective ; the method it uses to force a 
bargain is collective; and the benefits obtained should be 
collective. All modem Trade Unionism is based upon these 
fundamental ideas, and it is the object of the trade-union 
movements of all the various countries so to strengthen 
themselves that ultimately they will be able to obtain the 
best conditions, the shortest hours, and the highest wages 
that it is possible for capitalism to grant. In so far 
dustry is concerned, the idea and the practice of collective 
bargaining have made tremendous advances in recent 
decades, and millions of men are today, through collective 
bargaining, immensely improving the conditions of their 
life and work. 

Collective force, which \s so iuw'^?.■m«nx^^^J 
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to Trade Unionists in dealing with their employers, underlies 
also, to a. certain extent, the political movements of working- 
men. Consciously or unconsciously, this idea exists in the 
brain of Mr. Gompers, when, for instance, he goes to the 
conventions of the great political parties and endeavors to 
persuade them to adopt a platform favorable to the labor 
movement. Representing an immense body of organized 
workingmen, he naturally expects to receive a respectful 
hearing and to influence in a measure the policies of the 
great parties. On more than one occasion, however, he has 
been amazed to find the chief leaders of our political parties 
treating him with scant consideration. Certainly, this is not 
because the demands of Labor are not ably presented by 
Mr. Gompers. Nor is it because his personality or his intel- 
lect or his integrity is at the slightest disadvantage in com- 
parison with the leaders of those parties. His force, his 
eloquence, and his ability are in reality outstanding when- 
ever it happens that he is placed amidst the political leaders 
of the country. Why is it, then, that neither he personally 
nor the great movement he represents can make any effec- 
tive or durable impression upon the bosses of the political 
machines? Why is it that one representing the wishes of 
over two million voters should be treated contemptuously 
by those very parties which in every election devise the most 
ingenious and even criminal methods to obtain those two 
million votes. There is hardly any doubt that if he had 
actually the power to sell and deliver those votes they would 
buy them outright. They would almost bargain their souls 
for those votes ; yet it is a singular fact that they have rarely 
given Mr. Gompers even a decent hearing, much less what 
he wants. On first thdught this appears not only incredible 
but most impractical, unbusinesshke, if not suicida.1, Q tv ^bfe 
irt of the capitalist parties. J^^H 
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^V Yet no one will, 1 suppose, question that the politii 
^■'bosses know their trade pretty thoroughly. To them su( 
^ cess in elections means everything — influence, wealtbi 
power. But politics is an expensive game, which requi 
millions of money, and the bosses want that first. Obvioi 
ly, they cannot get it from Mr. Gompers nor his fellow Trai 
Unionists. Nor can they get it from the rich and powerful 
if they appear too friendly to Labor or adopt platforms to 

t please Mr. Gompers. Besides, they do not want votes until 
election day, while they need money for months before that 
day. The thought, then, that controls the action of most of 
the delegates to the National Democratic and Republican 
conventions is to create a favorable impression upon thefe 
financial backers. The railroads, the trusts, the manufac-' 
turers, and the bankers all have their axes to grind, and 
under the stairs at all the great party conventions we find 
little knots of men bargaining for what th^ want. Every 
political convention is a market-place, where a great variety 
of selfish interests come to bargain. And, if a political party 
promises to a group of capitalists enormous benefits, it ex- 
pects and usually obtains from those capitalists 
sponding financial support. The capitalists cannot guarant 
to the political parties millions of votes, but they 
antee to the political parties millions of dollars. And wh( 
they pledge these huge sums, they insist that the pai 
shall put up candidates in whom Capital has the utmost 
fidence and adopt platforms that shall be c-.i t!ie whole 
tirely satisfactory to the interests of capitalism. Pli 
are made on both sides? and, after a week of noises al 
the stage and private contracts beloy the stage, the gr( 
national political market-places are closed, and a farcii 

^^ campaign begins. 

^^L The question may still be asked, NNV-j ta.utvox.'L.'afewt 
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bargain with the pohtical bosses ? The parties want voles as 
well as money. Why, then, is it that a man who actually 
represents millions of men cannot be heard? The reason 
appears to be this, that neither Mr. Gompers, the Executive 
Council, nor the Federation of Labor as a whole has any 
power to pledge the vote of Labor to any party. If a polit- 
ical party were to adopt a platform pledging to Labor cer- 
tain vital reforms, and, if it took that action because the 
leaders of Labor had pressed it to do so, it would assume 
that in return it would have the electoral support of Labor. 
No capitalist party seems willing to pledge itself to anything / 
lUiless it is sure that it will receive in return either dollars 
or votes. When, therefore, the A. F. of L. seeks to write 
its demands into the program of any political party, the 
bosses inquire, What power has this Federation to swing 
the votes of the Trade Unionists of this country to the sup- 
port of our party? If the party leaders believe that the A, 
F. of L. is powerless to control the votes of its members, it 
is certain that they will have little time in this busy week 
of bargaining to bother about Mr, Gompers. 

The success of the political methods of the American 
Federation of Labor depends entirely, then, upon its ability 
to influence the votes of its membership. It cannot get very 
far on a mere bluff. If it threatens, it must carry out its 
threats. If it pledges, it must carry out its pledges. It 
must deliver the goods. If it does not, or cannot, its power 
and influence over the policies of the great parties, as well 
as over the acts of the legislatures, will amount to little, 
If it is an impossibility for the American Federation of 
Labor to swing the labor vote from the Democratic Party to 
the Republican Party, or from the Republican Party to the 
Democratic Party, the methods adopteA Xi-j "Owa ^>i*.'w;;w«*- 
ist end in complete failure, li \ls i'nwii^ a.'^^ i.«,\.»c^'« 
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H and its enemies are victorious, the politicians will qi 
H enough discover that Labor can neither carry out its t1 
^m nor perfomi its pledges. 

H The manufacturers at first grcatJy feared the polit 

H power of the A. F. of L. Mulhall, however, soon convi 
* them that they need not have the least concern. In fact,! 
case with which Mulhall was able to carry' out the dt 
of the manufacturers filled them with confidence, 
whenever the American Federation of Labor undertook^ 
elect any candidate, they felt little if any apprehension. 

"Mr. Gotnpers," Mulhall reports, "will never be able to bii, 

the labor organiialions into polilics to any greal extent, for he ni 

hia followers have been preaching on the opposite aide of the hoW 

for the past twenty years and advising the labor organizations Q 

■ keep out of politics."* 

"Of course,'' he says in another place, when ridiculing thai 
efforts to discredit him, "1 always believe in quiet and etfectit 
work, and I know of many occasions where a brick house has fallo 
on these fellows and they did not know who knocked the picf> 
down."t 

Mulhall, at least, had no doubt whatsoever that he 
could manipulate the labor vote. The only uneasiness that 
he and his colleagues felt was that the politicians mig-ht yield' 
to the threats of the A. F. of L. 

"I feel confident." he says, "that the labor unions are not ei' 
fective, so far aa politics are concerned, and it would not take mudi 
work to show to the politicians that the American Federation ol 
Labor has but very little influence in the Eastern States."^ 

He tried hard to convince them, and for the most part 
succeeded in doing so, that the Federation was not a i 
but a "bugaboo." It seems that at first Mr. Taft i 
the labor vote, but Mulhall reports to his office i 



1*Mainl 
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Senate, 1 




^Maintenance of a Lobby to Influence Legislaiiunj ciea 
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"I fully convinced him [referring to Vorys, Taft's political man- 
ager] that Gompers and the labor unions were not organized to 
play politics and the so-called leaders of the labor unions were 
not able and never have been able to control tlie voles of the mem- 
bers of their organization."* 

It must be borne in mind that these statements are ones 
that Martin made privately to his employers. He was en- ^ 
gaged to combat single-handed the work of the Federation, 
and there could have been no possible incentive for him to 
have belittled its power. He was employed to sneak through 
the lines and to destroy from within the American labor 
movement. He was expected to block every effort made by 
the nio.st powerful individual in that movement. And it was 
child's play. In the private opinion of the worst enemies 
of Labor, the methods of the A. F, of L. were so weak and 
ineffective that they did not require the entire time of one 
man to defeat them. 

The real political weakness of the A. F. of L. lies in tiie^ 
fact that it is endeavoring to bargain with the great political 
parties without being able honestly to promise those parties 
anything whatsoever. And here we find the explanation for 
the failure of I^bor to obtain the little it asks and also for 
the insults showered upon Mr. Gompers by the political 
bosses. It is the frankly uttered opinion of a large majority 
of politicians, and it is the opinion of Mulhall and the manu- 
facturers, that the labor movement of this country cannot 
deliver the votes. They are convinced — and it is most de- 
cidedly their business to know — that the American Feckr- 
ation of Labor is in no position either to reward its friends 
or punish its enemies. It is not organized for that purpose. 
However, the above opinions are not the only basts we have 
fot the belief that the A. F. of L. can neither fulfill any 
pledges made to its friends nor carry out any t.hi:c!A.% ^'?^\t\^^ 

'Maintenance ol a Lobby to Influence \.e£is\a.uon, -s- '^''^ 
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its enemies. Mr. Gompers himself admits his helplessness. 
When the House Committee investigating the Mulhall con- 
fessions asked Mr. Gompers if he pretended to exercise any 
power over the votes of Trade Unionists, he declared : 

"The American Federalion of Labor * * • never undertook 
to do so, and it does nol today. Speaking new as its president, I 
have always endeavored to make that clear. As a matter of fact 
during the 1308 campaign it was studiously circulated and repeated 
time and time again by the spellbinders who were opposed to in 
that I had pledged the 3,000,000 votes of the workmen to the Demo- 
cratic party ; that I carried the workman's vote around in my vest 
pocket. And I took occasion to say that I could dictate the vote 
of not more than one citizen in the United States; • • » thai 
the only one whose vote I could control was my own."" 

Although this is undoubtedly a truthful confession, he 
who makes it does not seem to realize that it knocks the 
entire bottom out of the political methods and policies of 
the American Federation of Labor. For thirty-three years 
Mr. Gompers has threatened political parties and individual 
politicians that unless some measure of relief were given to 
the laboring classes, retribution would follow. Yet here he 
i openly confessing that neither he nor the A. F. of L, 
can control the labor vote. This is a fatal admission, for, 
unless in convention or by referendum the A. F. of L. can 
pledge the vote of Labor to one or the other of the great 
parties, there is no possibility of its bargaining with those 
parties. This is clearly proved by the experience of the last 
few years. The politicians have not time to bother with Mr. 
Gompers. They figure that Trade Unionists are by convic- 
tion Republicans, Democrats, Progressives, Socialists, or 
Prohibitionists, and that the majority of them will vote for 
those parties and principles regardless of what Mr. Gompers 
and the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. desire. And; 
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for the rest, most of them must be bought anyhow. Ameri- 
can politics is a coldblooded, mercenary game. Politic^il 
bosses and most of the other active men in the political ma- 
chines are in politics for one purpose only and that is to get 
everything possible out of it for themselves. To succeed, 
they must win elections, and to do so they must bargain for 
the goods and then see that the goods are delivered. Con- 
sequently, 'they refuse to bargain widi any man, no matter 
how big he may be, who promises to deliver certain goods to 
them and Js found incapable of doing so. 
^ For some reason, Mr. Gompers appears not to realize 

that the chief cause of the present politicaHmpotence of the 
Federation is its unwillingness or inability to induce Labor 
to vote as a unit. He would be much amused if he were 
to see labor leaders anywhere threatening a strike if it were 
impossible for those leaders to call a strike. He would 
understand perfectly that the employers would not long re- 
main insensible to the impotence of such labor leaders. How 
long would a trade union last which was forever threatening 
strikes but never able to wage one ? Would any trade-union 
leader be able to deal with an employer if he were to con- 
fess that he could control no man's action except his own? 
Is it conceivable that the employer would grant better condi- 
tions, shorter hours, or higher wages on the plea of even Mr, 
Gompers himself if he were to admit in advance that neither 
he nor his organization had any power over the men and 
that they would strike or work as best suited them as in- 
dividuals?- The success of the trade-union movement is 
based on the power to wage a collective battle. The real 
power of Trade Unionism is represented, not by the threats 'I 
of the leaders, but by the grim determination of all the 
members to act as a unit, to strike wovk qt 
work. 
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^H Ereryone will admit, of course, that this power is^ 

^V very great power, and that the majority, in using it, ofta 
overrides the will of individuals and at times even of a c 
siderable minority. Members of a trade union pool their 1 
interests. If it is to the interest, then, of a majority to I 
strike, a strike is called, even though a minority may actually 1 
suffer. Moreover, each member of a trade union delegates 
to the majority the power to control absolutely his actions 

»at certain times. Decisions of the union, even though against 
his individual interests, must be obeyed, and he often goes I 
out to starve with the others, although he individually miglit i 
I have remained at work under the best of conditions, with 
hours, wages, and everything else to his hking. But, in 
order that he may be protected at other times, he is willing | 
to consent on certain occasions to suffer for the sake of 
others. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the power that 
is exercised by the trade union over the life and welfare 
of its members. Each workman gives up his freedom to 
work when he pleases, where he pleases, for whom he 
pleases, and under what conditions he pleases ; but he does 
this because he feels that by pooling his interest with that 
of others his gain in the end, both in. freedom and in ma- 
terial benefits, will be greater than if he acted alone. It is 
^L this willingness on the part of the Trade Unionists to 
^K move together that constitutes the power of the trade 
^B unions, and, until some organization exercises the same 
^B power over the political activity of workingmen, there will 
^H be no possibility whatever of Labor's bargaining collectively 
^r with opposing economic forces. In other words, not until 
the workers are organized into their political unions, where 
they can pool their political interests and act at all times as 
a unit at the polls, will Labor ever be able to achieve thg 
■ealest results from its poUtica\ atXion. 3H 
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It is the absence of collective action that renders Amer- 
ican Labor politically helpless. This is the chief cause for 
all its political failures. If Labor here had acted in its 
strikes as it has acted in politics, it would never have won 
a single battle, and what most astonishes the observer is 
this, that a movement which has evolved such wise and 
efficient tactics in its industrial struggles should have been 
unable or unwilling to use the same tactics in its political 
struggles. There is no difference whatsoever in the tactics 
to be employed. Precisely the same methods employed to- 
day by the trade unions in every great industrial battle 
would, if applied to their political battles, win for them im- 
mense and lasting social, economic, and political reforms. 

Some of the leaders of the A. F. of L., who in every 
strike urge the workers to stand as a unit against Capital, 
preach and practice harmony between Capital and Labor at 
the polls. Although this is a most obvious fact, if any So- 
cialist ventures to call attention to it, Mr. Gompers becomes 
irate. Not long ago he wrote in the American Federalionist : 
"Never in my life, have I ever said or hinted that there was 
or could be 'harmony between labor and capital.' "" 

This, of course, is the official position of the A. F. of L. 
In its first declaration, in 1881, it says: 

"A strufrgle is going on in the nations of the civilized world 
between the oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, a struggle 
between capital and labor, which must grow in inJensity from year 
to year and work disastrous results to the toiling millions of all 
nations if not combined for mutual protection and bencfit."t 

But if it is only through organization that Labor can 
protect and benefit itself, why shouM Labor that organizes 
itself industrially to battle with its oppressors refuse to or- 
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^ilize itself politically for the same purpose? Why shoula 
it fight the employers by striking and refuse to fight those 
same employers when they seek to write the laws of the 
country? The Socialist often accuses Mr. Gompers of be- 
lieving that there should be harmony between the exploiter 
and the exploited in present society, because of the position 
he takes upon matters that chiefly concern the Socialists. 
For instance, his intimate association in the Civic Federation 
with some of the bitterest enemies of the labor movement, 
has conveyed the impression that Mr. Gompers believes in 
harmony between Capital and Labor. But even more than 
this, his attitude in politics has apparently been based for 
thirty-three years upon the assumption that Labor and 
Capital must work side by side in politics. That was, oi 
course, Mulhall's theory. And, indeed, what else but a 
desire for harmony between Capital and Labor could induce 
one to plead with the Trade Unionists of America to enter 
the Democratic Party and to give it their support? 

Does Mr. Gompers think that the Democratic Party is 

not controlled by Capital? Is he ignorant of the fact that 

■ millions upon millions have been contributed to that party 

by mill-owners, mine-owners, manufacturers, public-service 

owners, railway magnates, and bankers? Can he have the 

slightest doubt lingering in his mind that that party is owned 

and absolutely controlled by the great capitalists? If he 

does not believe in harmony between Capital and Labor, 

^t why, then, does he urge the workingmen of this country to 

^B unite with great capitalists in the Democratic Party ? Evi- 

^^K dently, Mr. Gompers hopes that by this co-operation the 

^^K workers will be able to obtain laws for their own benefit. 

^H The questions, then, that present themselves are these: 

^H Do mill-owners and manufacturers believe in factory legis- 

^^mjat/oi] and in eight-hour laws? rio Xt^ic^^vqw 'ma.'gA-i\Rs, 
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lieve in municipal ownership? Do mine-owners believe in 
costly appliances for protecting the lives of the men? Do 
all these employers favor trade unions and the right of their 
men to strike, picket and boycott? If they are in favor of 
higher wages, shorter hours, and better conditions for the 
toiling millions, why, then, is it necessary to have a trade- 
union movement at all ? Why should not all the affairs of 
workingmen be left to them, both in the shops and in the 
legislatures? Why is it that Mr. Gompers is so persistent 
in urging the workers to fight the mill-owners, mine-owners, 
and manufacturers, by trade-union organization, and so 
urgent that the workers shall unite with them in the Demo- 
cratic Party in the hope of obtaining the legislative relief 
Labor demands ? Is it possible to conceive of politics more 
contradictory to the spirit and methods of Trade Unionism 
or more utterly oblivious to the actual facts of our industrial 
and political life than these of Mr. Gompers? 

Not only the history of our own country, but the his- 
tory of other countries points out the folly of such political 
harmony between Capital and Labor. For nearly forty 
years, the Trade Unionists of Great Britain have sent labor 
men into Parliament as Liberals. The Liberal Party oc- 
cupies in England much the same position as the Democratic 
Party occupies in this country. And when the trade-union 
movement felt that it ought to have some of its own men in 
the law-making bodies, the Liberals consented to take up 
those men and put them into Parliament, just as the Demo- 
crats here have consented to do likewise. For twenty years 
or more, before the formation of the present British Labor 
Party, there were about a dozen Trade Unionists in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. But let anyone examine the le?,i^ 
lative record of these men and \ve mW &ni 'ix'a.X *vk^ ■aK.'taa! 
pUsbed practically nothing of va\uc \.o fee. >NO-cVe^^ Q''^ ^"^ 
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Britain. These "card men" were tied to the Libera! organ- 
ization and they could do nothing without its consent 
Their campaign expenses were paid by the Liberals, and 
they sat in the House of Conunons at the mercy of the 
Liberals. The result was that they were merely the lackeys 
of that party. These are the undisputed facts of history. 
They are facts which have been given to Mr. Gompers again 
and again by the British Fraternal Delegates to the A. F. 
of L. Although the chief Liberal labor leaders were miners, 
it was not until the Labor Party was formed that the miners 
obtained their eight-hour law. So long as the British work- 
ers believed in working in harmony with the Liberals, they 
accomplished nothing. As soon as they broke away from 
that corrupting and demoralizing alliance and decided to 
fight both Liberals and Tories, they began to achieve actual 
results for the benefit of Labor. The same bit of history 
is now being enacted in this country. There are trade-union 
"card men" in the House of Representatives put there by 
the bosses of the Democratic Party, and they can sit there 
so long as they are not troublesome, so long as they vote 
for everything the capitalists of the Democratic Party want, 
and so long as they do not press labor legislation that the 
capitalists of the Democratic Party do not want. 

Let us see what this Democratic Party actually is. In 
the first place, there are two Democratic Parties, one domi- 
nated by the Bourbons of the South, the other dominated 
by the public-ser\'ice corporations of the North. In the 
North, the Democratic Party has for years been very strong 
in many large cities and in control of a few states. In 
South it controls everywhere both the cities and the st; 
Because of its power in the cities of the North, it 
dominated for a quarter of a century by gas, water, eh 
'bt, street m/Kvay and other corpoxa-Ve. wX.e'te.-Xs.. 
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mont, Ryan, Roger Sullivan, and Tom Taggart are large 
f promoters of financial operations in numicipal public util- 
ities ; and it is well known that those men have in recent 
years dominated the Democratic Party in the North, as 
W. C. Whitney did before them. They are the rich and 

(powerful financial magnates who have raised the funds that 
have created such worthy political bosses as Dick Croker, 
Charlie Murphy, "Big" and "Little" Tim Sullivan, "Hinky- 
Dink." "Bathhouse John," and hundreds of others. These 
genial bosses of the political machines exercised their 
tremendous power in the political life of our cities, not be- 
cause they were superior to other men in kindness, in good- 
fellowship, or in personal popularity ; they were powerful 
political leaders because they had millions to spend, and 

(those millions were given them by the public-service corpo- 
rations. It may, perhaps, be ai^ed that all that the public- 
service corporations want is their franchises, and that sev- 
eral of these big financiers are not personally opposed to 
some of the demands of Labor. Unfortunately even that is 
not true. There have been, in fact, no bitterer enemies of 
Trade Unionism than precisely these great financial kings of 
the Democratic Party. Just as they support men of the type 
of Tim Sullivan, so they keep always at hand men of the type 
of Farley, with thousands of trolleymen, motormen, and 
other strike-breakers. They have their political agents to 
handle the labor vote just as they have the industrial agents 
to handle strikes. The political bosses of the Democratic 
Party are precisely of the same type as the men who are 
running the strike-breaking agencies of the country. The 
public-service corporations of the North, that dominate 
the Democratic Party, employ political bosses to destroy the 
. .influence of Labor politically, just as t,^v«^J tm^cyj "YvSawt- 
btes" and strifee- breakers to destroy Vhe m9L\ie.'n'ie oS. Vii^ 
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^^■Industrially. Surely, Mr. Gonipcrs is not ignorant of th( 
^B facts. 

^^M The other Democratic Party in this country b 

^H Democratic Party of the South. It has ruled the Sout 
^F over half a century. In its early days it fought to 
Labor in perpetual slavery and to that end even forced uj 
this country a terrible civil war. Although it failed 
keep I-ibor in chattel slavery, it has succeeded in keepii 
Labor in the worst political servitude and industrial 
slavery that exist in this country. The Democratic Pa 
the South has disfranchised not only the mass of c 
laborers, but even the mass of white laborers. And it if 
the South that we find unemployed workers thrown 
jail, put in the stockades, and hired to the employers in c 
gangs. It is in the South that convicts are sent into 
mines, the turpentine camps, the woods, and the cotton fie 
in the service of private capital and in competition with 
labor. In Birmingham, Alabama, one finds one mine of the 
steel trust worked by convicts and an adjoining mine 
worked by free labor. Both mines are competing with each 
other, and the employers use the convict labor to beat dowt 
the wages of the free. And when the free labor struck, 
was a Democrat, Governor Cromer, of Alabama, who se 
the state militia to cut down the tents of the striking miners 
and to drive them from the hillsides where they were en- 
camped. Nor is this antagonism to union labor limited to 
the Democrats of the South. Ask the United Mine Work- 
ers what they think of the Democratic Party and its treat- 
ment of them in Colorado and Michigan ? The Governor ot 
Michigan, during the recent great copper , strike, and tto^ 
Governor of Colorado during the recent great coal str^M 
^^ were loyal Democrats. And it was President Cleveland, jB 
^Btf'tTTWr^t who turned the FederaX GoNcrrvm^TA o\ct ms ^M 
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^^ailroads in 1894 to break the great strike of the American 
Railway Union. That was, of course, some time ago, but 
the acts of Governors Animons, Ferris, and Cromer in re- 
cent years are perhaps as inimical to Labor as those of the 
worst pubhc officials in Russia. All of them allowed both 
the private thugs of the mine-owners and the state militia 
to use machine guns and to murder in cold blood working- 
men, women, and children. Yet these are Democrats and 
powerful men in the party whom Mr. Gompers and the 
Executive Council of (he A. F. of L. ask Labor to support. 
There is one other point, perhaps even more important, 
that should be considered. The Democratic Party has been 
in control of the states of the South for nearly half a cen- 
tury, yet there is no civilized country in the world that is so , 
backward in legislation for the benefit of Labor. There iaj- 
not a Republican state in the Union nor a single European 
country that has so few labor laws as the Southern states. 
As an actual fact, the labor laws of Russia are superior to 
those of the South. Well, who is responsible for this con- 
dition, if not the Democratic Party ? Has that party a single 
excuse to offer? It has been in absolute control of the 
Southern states. It has had practically no opposition in 
those states since the Civil War. It has hart complete power 
to do anything it desired, and yet here is the indelible record 
— total neglect of all labor legislation, not even compulsory 
education for the children, nor adequate laws to prevent 
child labor. Many of our Northern states are twenty years 
behind Europe; but the South is fifty years behind Europe 
and decades behind even Russia. With such facts, which 
cannot be denied, — facts known even to Mr. Gompers, — 
how is it possible that he, of all persons, should urge Labor 
to support the Democratic Party? It is nQld\ffi«vi\.\c ■a.^^-'e- 
with Mr. Gompers that t\ie RepubWcatv ■?a.'rt.-3 X-^ V^'sS. -a-sNii^ 
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^^M. There is only one point in this interesting stati 
^^pUiat need concern us here. Are there any tendencies t< 
IT to indicate that the Democratic Party is to become the pai 

of Labor? It is true that some of the officials of the A. 

of L. have in recent years attempted to consolidate 

• forces of Labor with the Democratic Party, At the same 
time the N. A. M. has been more and more consolidating 
its forces with the Republican Party. These facts undoubt- 
edly have their importance. Nevertheless, it does not ap- 
pear that Mr. Schwedtman is justified in believing that the 
Democratic Party will ever become the party of Labor, or 
that the Republican Party will ever become the party of 
Capital. The Republican Party cannot afford to give up 
the labor vote, nor can it count always upon corrupting that 
vote to the extent that it has in the past. If it hopes to 
keep the support of Labor to any considerable degree, it 
will have to grant some concessions to Labor. On the other 
hand, the Democrats cannot afford to give up, nor will they 
for one instant consider giving up, the money of the manu- 
facturers. One of the most delightful side-lights on politics 
in the Mulhall papers appears in a letter of Mr. Parry to 
Mr. Van Cleave : 

"YeMerday evening CAupist 35, 1908) I had a personal visit 
out at my place from Bryan, Kern and several other Democratic 
dignitaries * » • Bryan mentioned the skinning that you had 
given him, but in good-natured way. He said several pleasant 
things about vou, but 1 could see that it was stinging him just 
the same."* 

Two days before, Kern was notified of his nomination 
on the Democratic ticket as Vice-President, and Mr. Bryan 
was then the candidate for the Presidency on the same 
tidtrt. They had made terms with Mr. Gompers and flli 

fcltenance of a Lobby to Inftaence ■Lee\s\a<\tn>, ■?. waV.] 
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were now seeking the friendship of the Manufacturers' As- 
sociation, and even Mr. Bryan had many "pleasant things" 
to say of Mr. Van Cleave, the bitterest enemy that Labor 
has ever known. We see the same Mr. Facing-both-ways in 
Mr. Beveridge in his relations with Mr. Parry. When the 
chairman of the House Committee investigating Mulhall's 
disclosures asked Mr. David M. Parry: "Were you a per- 
sonal friend of Senator Beveridge?" Mr. Parry answered : 
"A personal friend, and I got him his job in the Senate."* In 
fact, there is no professional politician In the country who is 
not doing everything in his power all the time to keep the 
friendship of the manufacturers for their money and the 
friendship of Labor for its votes. Neither the Republican 
nor the Democratic Party will ever take an openly antag- 
onistic attitude toward either Capital or Labor. To be sure, 
when they see the labor vote leaving them, they will pass a 
few miserable laws in favor of Labor; but when they see 
the money leaving them, they will hasten pell-mell to do 
anything that Capital wants. This is absolutely inevitable, 
so long as we have two capitalist parties, with two sets of 
hungry office-seekers, fighting for power. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of Democratic and Republican 
politicians who are, at bottom, more in sympathy with Labor 
than they are with Capital. But they are bound hand and 
foot. It takes millions upon millions of dollars to run 
political campaigns such as we have had in this country. 
And the capitalist parties must hire Mulhalls, corrupt tens 
of thousands of voters, own or bribe newspapers, and em- 
ploy bands, halls, theaters, moving picttires, and a hundred 
other contrivances to get the vote. Consequently, they must 
*Cliarges Again?! Members of the House a.tv4\jJQVj K.cCvi*j.w., 
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^V above all things have money, and, to get money, they become 
^P secretly, if not openly, the bonded servant of Capital. 

The fact is that the capitalists actually own, finance, 
and control the great political parties, and it is by virtue of 
that ownership and control that they are able now and al- 
ways have been able to pass the laws and to obtain the gov 
ernment best suited to their ends. How, then, can Labor 
reward its friends or punish its enemies when it chooses its 
representatives from those selected by party bosses and 
party machines owned by Capital? Certainly, it is not going 
to hurt the capitalists to have their parties promise in their 
platforms measures in the interest of Labor. They have 
done that for fifty years without the least attempt to keep 
their pledges. Nor is it going to hurt them to have their 
parties occasionally pick up a trade-union leader and put 
him in office, A few such men in a great party cannot do 
any harm. In fact, they are pretty useful to the capitalist, 
in that it is only by the public platforms of the party and by 
the character of certain candidates that it is possible for any 
capitalist party to get the labor vote. This is, indeed, a part 
of its game ; but every sane man knows that the capitalists 
own, finance, and control their parties to get for themselves 
the advantage of the laws and thte protection of the govern- 
ment, not against some hidden, unknown, foreign foe, but 
against the labor movement itself. It is the labor movement 
and its determination to raise wages and improve the condi- 
tions of the masses that every capitalist fears. So long, 
then, as Labor, can be kept divided and its factions induced 
to fight each other instead of the common enemy, just so 
long win the powers of oppression keep Labor in helpless 
subjection both industrially and politically. 

At times Mr. Gompers seems to see all this very clearly 
^L ^j" instance, testifying before tVie InduatTXaX C(iwc«i%^\wi. 
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1900, he declared that wealth "controls the political parties; 
it controls the avenues for advancement ; it controls the 
State."* But, after having said that, he seems to lose his 
way, and he appears to- believe that a workingman must vote 
as his employer wishes him to. One of the members of the 
Commission was- apparently astonished that Mr. Gompers 
should say that wealth controls the political parties, and he 
said: 

"Well, (hen, it must do it tliroiigh somebody's weakness or cor- 
ruption, since the people vote and their votes are counted?" To 
which Mr. Gompers answered: "A people who are economically 
dependent are not politically independenl."t 

"Then you mean to say," asked his questioner, "that when one 
man works for another, he must vote as his employer wishes 
him to?" 



In these words Mr. Gompers presents a peculiar polit- 
ical philosophy, and in order that no one shall think them an 
unfair statement of his thought, I shall add here some 
memorable words of his, spoken at the Convention of the 
A. F. of L. in Denver in 1894: 

"It ia ridiculous to imagine that the wage workers can be 
slaves in employment and yet achieve control at the polls. There 
never yet existed coincident with each other autocracy in the shops 
and democracy in political life."§ 

This is perfectly clear. And there is no question that 
in the opinion of Mr. Gompers there can be no political 
democracy. Labor can obtain no equitable laws, and the 
workers must remain political slaves (although in the vast 
majority and with the vote in their hands) until they are in- 
dustrially dominant. This surely presents; a black outlook 



*Reporl of Industrial Commission, 1900. Vol. Vtl. p. 656. 
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t!dem,p. 656. 
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^^K for Labor in the near future. And it is here, I think, 

^H we find the fatal obstacle which has for over a quarter off 

^V century blocked the path of Labor in America on polil 

^H lines. It is surely obvious that Labor must either strike 

^H. on its own independent political lines and build up a pc 

^H of its own, or it must play the game of it^ masters. Unl 

^H it has its own movement, it must continue to be a part of 

^V- movement owned and controlled by its opponents. This 

a fatality that exists in the very logic of Mr. Gompers, 

cannot be avoided if we accept the premises laid down 

him, and the fact is, it has not been avoided, and for thii 

I three years the labor movement has been driven hither 
thither, abjectly helpless, as I have said before, between 
devil and the deep sea. If there be logic Jii his thou^t, 
this, that Labor must forever serve as the slave to on< 
the other of the capitalist parties, until in some 
first achieves industrial supremacy. 
Mr. Gompers' epigram, that people who are ecom 
ally dependent cannot be politically independent, reminds 
one of a phrase frequently used by Albert R. Parsons, the 
Chicago Anarchist: "Political liberty," he said, "without 
economic (industrial) freedom, is an empty phrase," This 
was also the view of Proudhon, Bakounin, and Kropotkin, 
the Anarchists of the old International, and it is now the 
position of the Syndicalists. The emphasis, of course, is 
laid upon the fact that economic freedom must precede 
pohtical freedom. But it may be said with equal truth 
men cannot be slaves in ]Dolitics and free in the shops. 
dustrial freedom, without political liberty, is nlso "an 
phrase." Men cannot be industrially independent of 
employers if they are politically dependent upon the 

koS their employers, Mch cannot be. incorruptible in 
trade unions if they are coirvi\>t\\i\e \u vqV'Cn'i^. "^As 
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the corrupts on ists of the employers cannot be driven out of 
the industrial activities of the unions if they are fostered in 
the political activities of the unions. Men cannot wage a 
battle for freedom on the economic field and resign them- 
selves to inaction on the political field. Men cannot be 
really intelligent who battle industrially for freedom and 
yet at every election vote into the hands of their enemy the 
power of the State, the control of the militia, of the courts, 
and of all the powers of government. One might continue 
indefinitely striking olT such well-sounding phrases ; but they 
would mean very little. The fault in the argument of Mr, 
Gompers is simply the fact that you can state his proposition 
forward or backward with equal force. To refuse to bow 
to the authority of the employers in the shops is to set up 
a measure of independence. But even that is vitiated, if 
not destroyed, when Labor immediately afterward follows 
them abjectly to the polls. Industrial independence, when 
it can be achieved, is excellent, but to overturn it all by 
political servitude is to violate the spirit of the modem labor 
movement. Fortunately, it is no longer worth while dis- 
cussing this question, because the history of the European 
labor movement of the last quarter century definitely proves 
that if Labor expects to attain any degree of real freedom, 
it must struggle in an organized manner, with equal deter- 
mination against both political and industrial tyranny. 

There are many striking historical instances to prove 
the truth of this contention. A notable case is one with 
which Mr. Gompers is familiar. In 1892 the National 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
had twenty-four thousand members in good standing. It 
had a leadership that believed firmly in the idea that bi?, 
profits meant big wages, and tViat po\\\.\Q,^\V3 \\. ^QvJvft- skt*' 
its employers. It left the Amevicau "FeAwa.'nw^ QW=fa«« 
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one tiiiic, because the Federation removed a plank from it* 
platform which advocated a protective tariff. Il thought ii 
could improve its position better by fighting with tlie bosses 
than by fighting with tlic labor movement. In the late 
eighties it sent delegates to Congress to plead for a protec- 
tive tariff. It marched as a body for the Republican Party 
and passed numberless higli-Iariff resolutions and sent them 
to Congress. Some of tlie leaders of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation spent more time trying to get a protective tariff 
and in electing a Republican administration than they spent 
in the affairs of their union. They carried out the political 

• orders of the Caniegie Company, and, despite much burning 
of the fingers, they pulled the chestnuts out of the fire for 
that company. The tariff bill was passed, and the profits of 
the steel mills became immense, but the next winter a fence 
three miles long and twelve feet high, covered with barbed 
wire, was built about the work of Andrew. Three himdred 
Pinkertons were sent for and told to be armed ready for 
battle. The unions were then informed that there would be 
no increase in wages, and in midwinter the men were locked 

tout. It is well enough known that that was the last time 
the employers ever dealt with a trade-union man in the steel 
mills. The unions were broken up and destroyed, the 
leaders were blacklisted, and driven out of Pennsylvania, 
and, although that is over twenty years ago, there is not, 
^^ even today, any organization to speak of in the steel in- 
^^ dustry. These are the magnificent achievements of the 
^H Trade Unionists of the Amalgamated Association, who be- 
^H lieved in political harmony between Capital and Labor I 
^H An even more striking lesson may be drawn from the 

^H conditions in Colorado. Here a very singular situation ex- 
^^1 ists. It is one of the few states in the Union where th^ 
^^^rag^e-workers outnumber the voters, ai a\\ o<V\e.t (^■i^^^. a 
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they were actually to vote as a unit, they could control all 
the offices, — I^islative, judicial, executive, and military. 

Probably nowhere else in this country are the workers so 
militant, and certainly nowhere else have there been so 
many strikes of a violent character. The industrial strug- 
gles of Colorado are almost universally referred to as labor 
wars. Yet the very men who have been fighting for "in- 
dustrial freedom," as Mr. Gompcrs' calls it, have also been 
regidarly voting their enemies into power. When the 
People's Party was an independent party, the workers ac- 
tually elected all the state officials and had many extremely 
warm friends, if not direct representatives, in control of the 
government. They had snch vigorous, independent, and 
virile men as Governor Davis H. Waite, who at all times 
fought on the side of Labor. But since that party lost its 
independence and fused with the Democrats, the Trade 
Unionists of Colorado have been hopelessly divided. They 
have elected both the Democrats and Republicans to office, 
cnly to be deceived and betrayed. Even after their great 
labor wars of ten years ago, they did not fight a straight-out 
battle against both the capitalist parties. On the contrary, 
some of them fought for the Democrats, others for the Re- 
publicans, with invariable defeats for Labor. The result 
of such political harmony between Capital and Labor is to- 
day shown in the Ludlow massacres, in tlie control of the 
militia by John D. Rockefeller, /r., and in the frightful 
Russianized political conditions ihat make it possible for 
privately hired gunmen to murder without penalty American 
citizens, Exactly the same conditions now face the coal 
miners under the Democratic Governor Armnons that faced 
the metal miners under the Republican Governor Peabody. 
It is difficult to believe that if Laboi cowXmvve?. ^mOw '^\vvfA 
policies it can continue to win m the K\1:v\tc tNe.tv \\^ '5,v^'4«-« 
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^H In any case, it is the political weakness of Labor that is 
^f forcing its industrial stni^les to become civil wars. What 
it has failed to do with its votes it is forced to do with rifles 
and with dynamite, and there, too, it fails. 

There is still another instance worthy of notice. We 
have already mentioned it briefly in dealing with the Mul- 
hall testimony. It will be remembered that David M. Parry, 
one of the bitterest enemies of the labor movement, sought, 
in 1908, to make James E. Watson Governor of Indiana. 
He was a pliable tool of the manufacturers, and had for 
years been one of their paid agents. It was natural and 

I necessary that he should be fought by the A. F. of L., and 
Mr. Gompers and his friends went into the state to defeat 
Watson. Ahhough there are tens of thousands of union men 
in Indiana, all that the manufacturers needed to do in order 
to counteract the presence of Mr. Gompers and the work 
of several of his ablest assistants was to import Martin 
Mulhall. The story of his work is now fully told, Martin 
began to corrupt the labor movement. He immediately em- 
ployed a hundred or more trade-union leaders, and a few 
nights before election an immense torchlight procession of 
workingmen. Trade Unionists and others, marched to the 
music of Martin and sang hallelujahs for Jim Watson. 
Parry stood back of the scenes and must have been enor- 
mously amused as he watched thirty thousand workingmen 
marching for the manufacturers. Many of these working- 
men were enthusiastic Trade Unionists who thought they 
were fighting for industrial freedom, but, by some curious 
Ic^ic like that of Mr. Gompers, they were convinced that 
they could only fight Parry by starving themselves for 
months upon a strike. In their unions they had declared 
war on the manufacturers, their association, their agenda 
their spies, their blackmailers, and ftieXv coTt\s.'^\aKB&%,.^M 
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here they were marching in politics, side by ■side with themt 
Lighted by the torches of the manufacturers, lined up by 
the marshals of the manufacturers, and boozfcd +i.y the liquor 
of the manufacturers, they voted, like so many aiject slaves, 
for the men and measures demanded by the maimiocturers. 
These instances of Labor's subservience to the capital- 
ists in politics, while seeking freedom from them 'in their 
unions, are replete with lessons for the labor movement. 
Is it possible, if these activities continue, that the uniopa'. 
of the Federation can hope to escape the destruction which 
overcame the steel workers of Andrew Carnegie? Can the ' 
workers allow the Mulhalls to run their politics and keep 
them from destroying their unions ? Can they let the agents 
of Parry, of Carnegie, and of Rockefeller into their unions 
to do political work, and keep them out of the unions when 
a strike is on and men are battling for their very lives? 
It matters not how we look at it or what views and theories 
we hold. It matters not where our sympathies lie. The fact 
is that no reasoning intelligent person can come to any other 
conclusion than this, that if the trade unions are the servants 
of the Parrys in politics, they will be incapable of fighting 
the Parrys in strikes. If workingraen cannot be politically 
free while remaining industrial slaves, it is equally impos- 
sible that they shall be industrially free while remaining 
political slaves. Labor can succeed only when both its 
political and industrial organizations are completely inde- 
pendent of capitalist influences. It can succeed only when 
it has driven from its midst every agent of the manufactur- 
ers, every tool of the political bosses, and every man who 
seeks to connect it, through treasonable and corrupting al- 
liances, with the movements and organizations of its oppon- 
ents. 
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-. -. CHAPTER I\'. 

THE P>iLURE OF LABOR IN AMERICAN 
.,.!;. POUTICS. 

life 'most vital and practical question involved in d 
ttsiiibn is whether or not tiie political methods of E 
icHcan Federation of Ltibor are likely to attain the entb 
'jwwght. While the previous discussion has doubtless ind^ 
i-ated that those methods are by no means a success, there 
»rc certain facts which demonstrate indubitably that the 
nietho<ls of the American Federation of Labor are not only 
Attended by serious evils, but that they are also a completi 
• failure. Not only are they employed at immense cost U 
the lalmr movement in lime, men, and money, but they ar 
incapable of producing any results of value. They neithc 
malcrially advance the interests of Labor now, nor give t 
slightest promise of aiding the emancipation of Labor in th 
future. 

In order that no assertion shall be made without posi 
tivc proof, let us see what legislation the American Feder 
ation of Labor demanded in 1881 and what it has succeeda 
in obtaining. I have already told that at its first annual con 
vention it made thirteen definite legislative demands. The 
seemed then of pressing importance. Well, let us see wha 
thirty-three years of political effort on the part of the A. ] 
of L. have accomplished. The first demand was for th 
passage of laws by Congress and the state legislatures fo 
the incorporation of trade unions. This was never obtained 
and in recent years the officials of the Federation have bee 
opposed to it. The second demand was for compulsoi^ 
education. Laws of this character have been passed : 
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' most of the Northern States, but hi ihe South there are as 
yet no adequate laws of this character. The third demand 
was for the prohibition of the employment of children undel^ 
■ fourteen years of age. Such laws have been passed in most 
of the states, although a few Southern states hang back. 
These are gains, but it is surely unnecessary to point out 
that both the compulsory education laws and the child-labor 
laws have been passed largely through ihc efforts of philan- 
thropic societies. Th«-_fourth demand was for uniform ap-*^ 
prentice laws, to insure that young workers should be prop- 
erly trained in the shops and thoroughly taught a trade. 
Such uniform apprentice laws have not been passed. The 
fifth demand was for a national eight-hour law. If this 
means eight hours for government employes, such a law 
has been passed. If it means a national eight-hour law for 
all workers it has, of course, not been obtained.* The sixth 
demand was for the abolition of the contract system of 
prison labor. This has been obtained in a few states. How- 
ever, throughout the entire South and in many states of the 
North, the prisoners in our great penitentiaries are still sold 
on contract to the manufacturers. The seventh demand was 
for the abolition of the "truck" system of payment. Such 
laws have been obtained in several Northern states. But the 
Colorado labor war of 1914 was undertaken partly to force 
the mine owners of that state to pay the men in cash. The 
eighth demand was for mechanics' lien taws. Such laws 
have been obtained in many states. The ninth demand was 
for the repeal and erasure from the statute books of all 
acts known as conspiracy laws. This has been accomplished 

*To ihe astonishment of many, Mr. Gompcrs and the A. F. 
of L. went on record last j-ear (t!*H) as opposed to llie effort lo 

itbtain by legislation a national eiriil_-hpur da;_ fot-3^ '^^-S£^-j 

cker*. J-. .1* " ' 
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in some states. The tcntli demand was for a national hi 
reau of labor statistics. That has been obtained, and, fu 
thermore, the head of the Department of Labor is now 
member of the President's Cabinet. The eleventh di 

i iof laws to give the laboring men of this country fi 
protection against the cheap labor of foreign countries. 

. that means a protective tariff, it has been obtained not I 
Labor, but by Capital. If it means the restriction of imn 
gration to this country, it has, of course, not been obtainc 
Probably twenty million immigrants have arrived in tl 
country since 1881. The twelfth demand was for the ps 
sage of a law to prevent the importation of foreign labon 

I under contract. This was obtained, but Trade Unionists i 

f strike have had on many occasions to complain that this Is 
s not enforced. The thirteenth item in the platform urg 

I all trade unions and labor organizations to send workin 
men into the law-making bodies of the country. Althoii| 
there are now over two miUion, five hundred thousand Tra 
Unionists in America, there are only a handful of "ca 
men" in the various legislative bodies throughout the coui 

• try. Such are the results of the political methods of i 
American Federation of Labor after thirty-three years. 
In Mr. Gompers' report to the Tenth Inteniational Fi 
eration of Trade Unions, he speaks in detail of the "gre 
national legislative gains made by Labor in 1912." Amoi 
these he mentions the following: The manufacture q 
white phosphorous matches has been prohibited ; a pliysic 
valuation law for steam railroads and express compani 
was passed ; a parcels post law was passed ; a law estaj 

tlishing a Children's Bureau was passed; an amendment 
the national Constitution providing for an income tax w 
ratified by three-fourths of the slates, while still anotii 
amendment to the national ConstiVutvon v)a.& ps^s^i ^"oA, ra 
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fied providing for the popular election of United States 
Senators. Mr. Gompers speaks of these laws as labor vic- 
tories, but surely it is impossible by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation to place these gains to the credit of the American 
Federation of Labor. Two of them were obtained through 
the efforts of philanthropic organizations, while the other 
laws were almost entirely the result of general agitation in 
which all classes of citizens and a multitude of capitalist 
newspapers and capitalist organizations were combined. 
Without wishing to diminish whatever credit may be due to 
the Federation for proposing or to its able legislative agents 
for assisting in the passage of any one or all of these useful 
and important laws, they are certainly not on the statute 
books because of Labor's advocacy. 

That statement may seem a bit strange. But the fact 
is that in the last twenty years many reform organizations 
have been forced to do here for Labor what unhappily 
Labor has failed to do for itself. Many wealthy and gener- 
ous people in America have felt deeply the wrongs done to 
certain classes of labor. They have been told of babes work- 
ing in the mills, of terrible accidents in industry, of the 
frightful diseases of the wretched beings who make 
phosphorous matches, and of the many factory hands who 
die of tuberculosis. They have organized and supported a 
National Child Labor Committee, National Associations for 
Labor Legislation, for Prevention of Tuberculosis, for 
Housing Reform, and for abolition of convict labor. They 
have raised and spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
the attempt to make known the facts and to bring pressure 
to bear upon our legislative bodies to pass remedial laws. It 
will do Labor no harm frankly to admit that these reformers 
have in recent years forced the passage of many labor laws, 
the contrary, if should shame Labor mto ^t^'i.'s-tt -wiwi-s^i. 
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t<specially if it will but realize that what these philanthropic 

T societies have done here the labor parties have done abroad, 

L And while such legislative measures are of value, no matter 

I from what source they come, the fact that the conditions of 

I labor have grown so bad here as to arouse even the capital- 

, ists to demand certain reforms, is additional evidence of 

; the political weakness of the American labor movement. 

Every such measure is a form of charity, which stands as a 1 

mute witness to Labor's helplessness : and, rather than boasl 

of the alms we receive, we should be humiliated that Labi 

did not itself obtain these and other similar measures of r 

lief through its own power. Nothing could be more sd 

deluding and injurious to the labor movement than to b 

of strength that it has not and of victories that others hs 

won. To do this is to delay indefinitely awakening a co 

sciousness of our weakness. It is to prolong our helpla 

ness and to postpone that time when we shall develop in oU 

selves and in our organizations self-reliance, independena 

and actual political power. 

A fairer test of Labor's political power is the succt 
it has had in obtaining legislation without the aid of phila 
thropic societies. What success, for instance, has it had 
obtaining those measures that have been urged by it alon 
Here we have an absolute test of Labor's strength, 
measure which might be mentioned is the erasure and i 
peal from the statute books of the conspiracy laws; a 
another the outlawing of private armies, gunmen and c 
teclives, as now used in almost every strike. There are ffl 
philanthropists to be found to support a law abolishing t 
agencies which now supply to employers spies, thugs, gu 
men, and even private armies. There may be some, h 
there are not many, and when Labor expects relief from t 
conspiracy }aws or protectiov^ itcmv "Vv\Te\m'£ a.*s^%s«vi,"- 
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as Judge Pryor once called them — it must light for that re- 
lief and protection alone and unaided. As a matter of fact, 
it has fought alone and unaided for thirty years or more. In 
1886 the American Federation of Labor declared for the 
abolition of Pinkertons ; but on the day this book goes to 
press, the Pinkertons and those who have copied their 
method of doing business are still active at the old stand. 

Ahhough the Federation demanded in 1881 the repeal 
of all acts known as conspiracy laws, it was worse off after 
it had labored for ten years than when it began, by reason 
of the passage of the Sherman Anti-Triist Act. For twen- 
ty-four years now prison has faced Trade Unionists who 
walked the streets for peaceful picketing, or resolved that 
they would not buy a certain make of hats. Such appar- 
ently innocent acts have indeed been worse than a crime 
since those who have done such things in violation of an 
injunction have been denied even trial by jury. In the past 
the workers have not been able to protect their lives and 
welfare by the employment of even such innocent weapons. 
although the employers can and do boycott union labor 
year in and year out, and employers can and do picket 
the houses of strikers with detectives, and employers have 
occasionally hired assassins to shoot men who shout "scab." 
These rights are permitted the employers because they are 
said to be in defence of property, but the far more innocent 
and harmless weapons pleaded for by the workers have been 
denied them, although they are in the interest of life. In 
this manner Trade Unionists have been treated for years 
as outlaws, and, according to decisions of the courts, they 
are actually outlaws. 

This was a vitally serious situation and nothing was 
of greater concern to the trade-union movement than to 
change these Jaws which threatened ks ■ve'pj e.xi^'ie.'cvce.- 
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^V only Mr. Gompers but every intelligent labor leader saw 

^H in these legal assaults upon the unions a real menace to 

^H American labor. As late as 1913 Mr. Gompers declares that 

^H the trade unions "exist by sufferance" ; that Trade Unionists 

^V "can be cnininally prosecuted and imprisoned for a year and tincd 
^™ the sura of $5,000. They can be proceeded against in ihat way by 

any employer or business man who can show that he has suffered 
loss in his business through the normal activities of working people, 
' • * and threefold damages may be claimed and obtained.' * 
He also points out that the trade unions have been sued 
by the Buck Stove & Range Company for $750,000 dam- 
ages, that some women in Philadelphia have been sued for 
fifty thousand dollars, because they sought to improve the 
condition of the shirtwaist makers. He also points out that 
the hatters of Connecticut have been sued for eighty thou- 
sand dollars, and that the courts have allowed the employers 
damages of threefold that amount, that is to say, about 
$240,000. After stmimarizing the various legal assaults 
upon the American trade-union movement, he repeats: "I 
said we are subject to sufferance. We exist by the suffer- 
a of the government. "t This is the situation which has 
faced, in some manner, the American labor movement for 
over thirty-three years. While I have been in the process 
of writing this book the Sherman Anti-Trust Act has been 
amended. The Clayton law was passed in October, 
As it appears to be merely an amendment of the Shet 
Law, it is probable that the trade unions will be put 
just where they were in 1881 under the Common Law, 
cept in those states where by statute picketing and boyc 
ing are permitted and trade unions are not considered 
spiracies in restraint of trade. As to the value of the 
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ton Law, it is as yet too early to speak. A prominent lawyer, 
whom I have consulted, has refused to give me an opinion 
on what Labor is likely to gain by it, as everything depends, 
he tells me, on the decisions of the courts. It should, how- 
ever, be pointed. out that while the trade unions may now 
escape prosecution under the Sherman Anti-Trust law, they 
will still be badgered and tormented by the various state 
laws. It is in the states that the Trade Unionists must battle 
for their freedom. If they desire to boycott and to picket, 
they must repeal or revise the conspiracy laws of the states. 
It is when we consider the progress of the A. F. of L. in the 
individual states that we are forced to the conclusion that it 
has made little headway in the last thirty-three years. 
Three states, Maryland, California, and Oklahoma, have 
laws fashioned after the English law of 1875. And while 
the British workers have gone far ahead of this in their 
Trades Disputes Act of 1906, the law of 1875 will still be 
considered by an American as enormously progressive. The 
Maryland law (of 1884) provides that the ordinary trade- 
union activities shall not be considered a crime and that 
Trade Unionists shall not be penalized criminally for the so- 
called acts of conspiracy. However, this law does not pre- 
vent damage suits or injunctions against boycotting and 
peaceful picketing. The laws of California (1903) and of 
Oklahoma (1907-8) are also modeled after the British law 
of 1875, The courts, however, have decided that the Cali- 
fornia law does not legalize peaceful picketing, though 
curiously enough the courts in the same state have held that 
boycotting is legal. The Oklahoma statute has not yet been 
construed by the Supreme Court of that state. 

Five states — New Jersey, Texas, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Kansas — have attempted by la-w to V-wfjixT-t 
the efforts of workmen to persuade v^^^-ftstoVj '&v».^ ^'^^ 
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^H workers to leave employment or to refrain from entering 
^H- employment. The courts of New Jersey have, however, de- 
^H stroyed by their interpretation the value of the New Jersqr 
^M law. The Texas h\v is badly drawn and in a serious batik 
^f- would afford Trade Unionists no protection. While in^ 
dividuals may picket, it is doubtful if a union would be a 
towed to combine, or, as the courts would say, conspire t 
picket. The Massachusetts laws, passed in 1913-4, appc 
to be a real gain for Labor, and unless the courts fini 
ground to destroy them tliey would seem to have complete^ 
le^^lized peaceful picketing. The New Hampshire law i 
similar to the Texas law and is probably of little value. 
'Kansas law does not legahze peaceful picketing, but pti 
■vides that it may not be prohibited in injunctions. 1 
Pennsylvania law is a dead letter and has not prevented a 
court in that state from prohibiting boycotting, peacefd 
picketing and peaceful persuasion. The Colorado laws hav 
recently been altered. There is now a statute making haj 
cotting and picketing a penal offence. It is pretty clear fro| 
this brief summary that the A. F. of L. has on the whd 
iserably failed in its efforts to revise or repeal the coB 
spiracy laws. It would appear, then, that Labor has not y( 
been able either to outlaw the murderous weapons of i 
;mies, such as the use of gunmen and thugs, nor has-i 
anywhere been able, except possibly in Massachusetts, 
legalize its own more honorable weapons. Consequently, { 
most states Trade Unionists are not able even today to picl 
and boycott without being threatened with prison. 

Consider for a moment that the trade-union movemev 
of America is at least a hundred years old. It was a powei 
ful movement before anything like it existed in any othe 

I country except England. The trade unions of England alU 
America are the oldest of modern \a.\>oT mo'4«t«sAa. 
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arly as 1830 Labor in this country was achieving great 
things, in raising wages, reducing hours, improving the 
conditions in the shop, and in actually manifesting a vigor- 
ous political power. It was many decades later before the 
Latin, the Scandinavian, and the Teutonic countries had 
labor movements and exercised any power through them. 
We had a long start, and there can be no question that the 
labor movement in the English-speaking countries should be 
by far the most powerful and intluential in the entire world. 
Why, is it, then, that Mr. Gompers should have to testify: 

"iVe are, in the Vnlled Stales, not less than two decades behind 
many of the Euro/iean eounlries in the protection of the life, health, 
and limb of the workers."* 

"We are behind England fen years; vie are behind Germany 
twenty years."f 

Why should we be twenty years behind Germany in 
labor legislation and decades behind "many" countries of 
Europe? Can there be any other reason for our falling be- 
hind in the labor movement of the world than the fact that 
our political methods are at fault and have been at fault 
for years? Had we pursued the same political methods as 
the European labor movement, should not we today have 
been abreast of Europe in labor legislation, in social reform, 
and in other great efforts to ameliorate the miserable condi- 
tions of our economic life? Have we been less well situated 
than the countries of Europe? Can our industries, our 
wealth, our national resources less well afford the expense 
of protecting the hfe, limb, and health of the workers? Are 
our workers less intelligent, less well-schooled than those of 
Europe? Have they less political power in their hands? 

*Oiarges Against Members of the House and Lobby ActivJtiea 
of the National Association of Manufacturers of the U. S. and 

Others, 1913, p. 2b2P,. Italics mine, 
t/Jem. Italics mine, 
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^H Have they more difficult conditions to contend with, more 

^P oppression to fight, more enemies to encounter? In all such 

matters we are actually far better off than the workers of 

Europe. What possible reason, then, can be given for our 

backwardness in labor legislation except the one here men- 

■ tioned, that the political methods of the A. F. of L. are at 
fault ? Sooner or later we must face the truth, that they are 
now, and have been for thirty years and more, a tragic fail- 
ure. I shall let Mr. Gompers' own testimony stand in full 
support of that unfortunate truth. 

There are, as it appears to me, certain main reasons for- 

the failure of the political methods of the A. F. of L. ^irst, 

t no two persons in the Federation agree as to what those 

* methods are. Second, the methods do not succeed in elect- 

Iing to office efficient representatives of Labor who remain 
faithful to Labor. Even when "card men" are elected to 
office, they have not the political independence necessary to 
enable them to fight vigorously the battles of Labor. They 
owe allegiance to capitalist parties, political bosses, and in- 
dividual financial backers to such a degree that they are 
forced, sooner or later, either to betray Labor or to re- 
linquish any ambition they may have for a successful polit- 
t ical career. Third, the methods do not develop self-reliance, 
independence, and integrity in the labor movement. Instead 
of weaning the working class from its bondage to the capi- 

ttalist parties, they fasten more and more securely the chains 
which bind it to those parties. They violate the spirit of 
Trade Unionism, and, while Labor struggles for industrial 
freedom, these methods force it to remain in political 
slavery. In the corruption of men, in the loss of leaders, 
in the betrayal of Labor, in the suspicion and distrust 
gendered among the rank aud &\e, '\u v\v& 'we^ketiing of 
class spirit, and in the iincieTn\\mu^ ol cXa.'e.s, wSAm*^ 
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political methods of the American Federation of Labor are 
so demoralizing tliat in time they may actually ruin the 
trade-union movement itself, ^^ 

Let us now consider these matters in detail. No methotT^ 
that seeks the co-operation of millions can hope to be suc- 
cessful unless it is clearly understood by those millions. 
When men are called upon to act in concert, there must be 
some plan devised by which they can act in concert. Tliey 
must understand what to do, and how to do it. The political 
methods of the A. F. of L. fail because, in the first place, 
there is no clear understanding among the Trade Unionists 
themselves as to what the pohtical policy of the A. F. of L. 
is. Some Trade Unionists will tell you that it is the policy 
of the A, F. of L. to disregard pohtics altogether. They will 
claim that it is a law of the organization to keep all politics 
out of the unions. Others will tell you that discussions con- 
cerning politics are not out of place in the unions, but rather 
that it is the avowed historic policy of the A. F. of L. to 
endorse any party that stands for the rights of Labor, and 
that it is the duty of all union men to work enthusiastically 
for their friends and to endeavor in every manner to defeat 
their enemies. According to this view, every trade union 
should at each election take a stand in favor of this or of 
that political parly and its candidates. Others again will 
maintain that only Trade Unionists, nominated by the va- 
rious parties, shall receive the endorsement and support of 
the unions. Mr. Gompcrs has again and again been called 
upon to explain his position, but either it is so incoherent as 
to be incomprehensible, or it is so subtle and indefinable as 
to make it mysterious and confusing to the entire rank and 
file of the labor movement. No one, I think, will dispute 
that methods which promote such confusion i& 1U\%tw5s^ 
l^^itably be a failure. 
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^H 111 any case, the Federation politically appears to be io 
^H complete anarchy. It is partisan here, non-partisan there. 
^H III both places it !s quarreling as to whether or not it shoulil 
^H endorse any party, and, if so, which party and which candi- 
^V dates. It is Socialist in one place. Democratic in another, 
Republican in still another. According to the personal qual- 
ities and alliances of its leaders, it endorses candidalcs. 
financially supports parties, and generally does pretty much 
what it pleases, regardle';s of any thought of solidarity. The 
local Federations fight each other, and the unions within 
those local Federations fight each other. State Fe^Icrations 

»are often opposed to the national organization, as well as to 
each other. There is no hamiony. no unity of action, no 
solidarity of movement. From the leaders down, everybody 
does just as he pleases in politics. Without collective acl 
—which is everywhere the basis of Labor's power — how- 
it p«ssible, then, for anyone to believe for a moment that 
such methods the workers can achieve anything politically 
That many of the delegates to the American Federation 
of Labor do not themselves understand the political poll 
of the Federation was amusingly illustrated at the convi 
lion of 1906. Mr. Gompers declared in his prcsidenth 
address of that year that the time had gone by for "watt 
ful waiting." and he threatened the political parties that the 
workers would thereafter stand by their friends and 

"adminisUT a stinging rebuke to men or parties who are either 
inUilTert^t, negligent or hostile."* 

In this and in the following conventions he assailed the 
Republican Party. Here and elsewhere he urged the work- 
ers to vote for and support morally and financially the 
Democratic Party. To most persons this would appear to 
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be ill the nature of partisan politico, ^'et wlim Mr. \'icIor 
' Berger introduced the resolution that 
"true tabor politics can never be non-partisan;" that instead "it must 

always be partisan la labor;"* 

\ice- President Duncan, wlio was then in the chair, declared 

llie resolution out of order, since 

"the laws governing this convention provide that party {tolitics, 
whether tliey be Democratic, Republican, Soeiahst, Populist, Prohi- 
bition, or any other, shall have no place in the conventions of the 
1 Federation of Labor."* 



The chair was sustained by the con^'cntion, and ilr. 
Berger was actually declared out of order, although he said 
at the time that he was not seeking an endorsement for the 
Socialist Party by that body. On the other hand, it did not 
seem to occur to anybody that Mr. Gompers was violating 
the constitution of the Federation. Not even Mr. Berger 
protested, while the delegates as a whole apparently under- 
stood so little the political methods which they were sup- 
posed to have adopted, that no one saw any inconsistency 
in Mr. Gompers' action or any violation of Mr. Berger's 
rights when nilcil out of order by Vice-President Duncan. 
"What is the Constitution among friends?" is supposed to 
have been the saying of an eminent Tammany politician. 
While it does not exactly apply in this case, the above in- 
cident shows in a rather amusing manner the confusion of 
thought which exists in the A. F. of L. The Socialist is 
made to toe the line. Almost before he has risen to speak 
he is often declared out of order, because it is thought that 
he may favor partisan politics. But the thousands in the 
trade unions who advocate the claims of the Republican, 
Democratic, and Progressive parties have apparently no 
idea that they transgress the laws of the organization. So 

Ik 'Report of Proceedings 1906 ConvcmiQn. ?. ■\*^. ^^| 
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far a* one can {atber from the proceedings of the A. F. < 
L., to be non-partisan is to be non-Socialist. To be o 
to the constitution is to oppose indq)endent labor politics. 
and to be a partisan to Labor is to be out of order. Sttdi 
lack of clear thinking is promoting political sterility in the 
A. F. of L. 

To show the failure of the methods of the A. F. of L. 
j^ to elect faithful men to office, nothing beyond the testimony 

(^J of Nfulhan would be necessary. However, here, too, I find 
the words of Mr. Gompers to the point. When questioned 
by a House committee of Congress regarding the political 
activities of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Gom- 
pers recalled the fact that Congressman Charles E. Little- 
field, of Maine, John J. Gardner, of New Jersey. Richani 

' Bartholdt, of Missouri, and James T. McDermott, of Illi- 

nois, were all at first the friends of Labor, They not onfy 
introduced important labor bills, but they actually advocated 
nearly all the measures demanded by Labor, These men 
in the beginning had the confidence and support of the labor 
movement. Mr. Bartholdt was at one time a printer and a 
Trade Unioni.st. Mr. Gardner advocated an eight-hour bill, 
and upon Mr, Gompers' request Speaker Reed made him 
Chairman of the Committee on Labor in the House. Mr, 
McDermott was elected as a Trade Unionist, and Mr. Littlc- 
ficld was one of the particular friends of Labor at the be- 
ginning of his political career. What happened to these 
men? It took only a few sessions of Congress to prove 
them unfaithful to Labor, and in the end they had actually 
to be opposed, and, in one or two cases, bitterly fought, by 
the Federation. Recall the facts given by Mulhall and ask 
if this has not been the experience of Labor with its 
"friends" not only in Congress bnt also in nearly evq 
r !e in the Union. 
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I shall never forgfet the last talk I had with John Mc- 
Mackin, who was ten or more years ago the Labor Com- 
missioner of New York State. In his young manhood John 
McMackin was a radical labor leader, of a type, I imagine, 
that was a credit to the labor movement, — intelligent, fear- 
less, and eloquent. He took a powerful and active part in 
the big labor campaign which in 1886 centered about the 
personality of Henry George. He became one of the most 
prominent labor men in New York; but, as soon as the 
George movement passed away, John McMackin became an 
adherent of the old political machines. Personally he pros- 
pered, and in recognition of his services he was made Labor 
Commissioner. He was supposed to enforce the labor laws 
of the state, and I suppose there were few of his old labor 
friends who doubted that John would do his duty. In 
any case, \\c grew old in the service, but his hands were 
tied. 

When J became chairman of the movement against 
child-labor in New York I saw McMackin frequently, in 
the effort to persuade him to enforce the law. Despite the 
fact that the law he was supposed to enforce prohibited the 
labor of children under fourteen years of age, there were 
thousands of children under that age at work. There were 
hundreds of children of five and six years of age at work; 
and I knew this, and John knew this. When we talked 
about it, the tears came to his eyes, as he told me how really 
helpless he was, and that if he enforced the law he would 
lose his job in forty-eight hours. He told me more than any 
muck-raker has ever written of the vile and impossible 
political conditions in New York State, and how, back of 
every political machine, were powerful corporations, whii 
controlled the movements of the ata.te officVaX?, *s -a. ^Jia.-^w 
■trols the movements of his puppets, \1 '«^'= '^ "^^^ 
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^m and Judy" show. He and the other political servants \ 
^f forced to do ihe bidding of the machine or be guillolincik' 
And there he was. the product of twenty years of servitude; 
bound hand and foot, in the cell of a political machine. He 
shared the same passion that e\ery labor man shares. H< 
could not think of child labor without horror, but, despit 
the fact that babies were at work and thai workingraa 
and women were being mutilated, burned, and destroyed 
because the laws he was su]>i>osed to enforce were not en 
forced, he sat there palsied. He tried to ease his conscicno 
by mumbling to himself, "If I enforce the law I go to m 
destruction, and someone will be put in my place who wi 
perhaps do even less tlian 1 can do." But all the time b 
knew that by not enforcing the law he was a traitor to hi 
old comrades. And there, with old age creeping over hit 
and death facing him, he sat a prisoner of machine politic 
utterly helpless to change or alter one iota of their ini 
orable laws. 

The fullness of the tragedy lies in the fact that I 
labor movement of .America has not yet progressed beyon 
the stage of producing John McMackins. It takes its t 
and cleverest men and puts them in the prison-house of th 
capitalist machine. And, while no one can blame the capil 
alist for thus blocking and paralyzing the efforts of Labc 
it is a-tamentable spectacle to see the old game still beta 
played by the trade unions. I have but little censure i 
heart for these old labor men. In most cases they have b 
simply the products of a condition. They have been sacr 
ficed on the altars of a policy that never had in it th 
slightest virtue. They had to live, and, once in the damnaU 
game, all they could do was to make as much as possiU 

kout of it for their own wives and children. Their brea 
'ifid to he buttered, and, when once iVxt-j sX.^.T\.e,i bXwi^ -a 
i 
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Mh of machine politics, their livelihood depended uponj 
'**i'al service to the boss. There was no party of Labor lO 
^*^iid behind them when they fought for Labor, nor any 
^^'"^Drking-class movement to employ them or to finance their 
^'-^i-iiipaigTis. In most cases their only choice, after develop- 
'**5 the luxurious habit.s of a politician, was to give up 
^-*"<iltlical jobs paying thousands a year, to drop out of 
^'^litics ahogether, and to return to their work at the bench 
^*^ a few dollars a day. It was too much to expect of tliem 
*"»at they should thus sacrifice themselves and the welfare 
^ t iheir wives and children, especially as the working people 
"^■^ere neither politically organized nor capable of taking', 
^tlvantage of their skill. 

I appeal to the Trade Unionists themselves and asfc^ 
^liem if it is not true that the labor movement of this 
Country has suffered terribly from this loss of its able men.-^.] 
Is it not almost invariably the case that as soon as any trade- 
Union leader becomes identified with a capitahst party, he 
is very soon discredited and ruined as an influence in the 
labor movement? Thousands of the most brilliant of the 
younger men and many of the most capable labor leaders 
that have been known in any country have been lost to 
Labor in America, on account of political disorganization 
which has forced them in consequence to take part in the 
political game of their masters. Whether or not these lead- 
ers have been corrupt is of little consequence. In any case, 
all I am willing to say is that they have been lost to the labor 
movement. Among the notable men who once exercised 
a great power in the trade unions but who left them to be- 
come insignificant in politics, are John McBride, ex-Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers; John Jarrett, cx-Presi- 
H dent of the Amalgamated Associaliott oi \too. otA '^xwS^ 
^kfVoHters : James R. Sovereigit avidT.\ .Yo-wAmN^ A«^™*i 
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^H^tieral Master Workmen of the Knights of Labor ; Frank 
^Vf*. Sargent, formerly Grand Master of the Brotherhood of i 
Locomotive Firemen ; Edwin C. Madden, of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen; B, B. Rae, of the Order oS 
Railway Conductors ; John W. Hayes, formerly Generi 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Knights of Labor; and Theo 
dore Schaffer, ex-President of the Amalgaxnated Assotn* 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers. Most of these men will h 
remembered today, and the older Trade Unionists wj 
know also Robert Schilling, of Milwaukee, and William i 
Pomeroy, of Chicago. Scores of others might be raei 
tioned, not to speak of those who promise today to folloD 
in the footsteps of the above mentioned. I need only ca 
to mind John Mitchell, ex-President of the United Min 

» Workers; Daniel J. Keefe, ex-President of the Longshore 
men's Association; E. E. Clark, of the Railway Conductors^ 
James Lynch, of the Typographical Union ; Roady Kenehat 
of the Horseshoers' Union ; Elmer Greenawalt, 
President of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labo) 
^^ William B. Wilson and Francis Feehan, of the Miners; 
^L J. J. McArdle, of the Amalgamated Iron and Steel Woili 
^B ers. Some of these names are among those best known i 
^B' the labor world of America. Only a few years have passe 
^B since these men occupied very high positions in the trade 
^^ft union movement. Yet we find them, let us hope with soiM 
^" pangs of remorse, going into the service of the capitals 
parties and accepting official positions where it will I 
utterly impossible for them to remain entirely faithful 4 
Labor. 

Contrast what these men might have been to the movi 
ment had there been such a Socialist party in this country % 

K exists in Europe. Bebel, Liebknecht, Legien, Auer, an 
Uameister, of Germany; Hardw, "Bame?,, 'WtvAw: 
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Crooks, Tlioriie, of Great Britain ; Greiilich, of Switzerlanii ; 

Branting, of Sweden ; Huber, of Austria — all these notable 
men and hundreds of others have been identified with the 
European labor movement since their childhood. As So- 
cialists (and most of them as Trade Unionists also) they 
have fought for Labor all their lives. And, although many 
of them are now old men (and, of course, Bebel, Auer and 
Liebknecht are dead), they have fought in strikes and in 
parliament on the side of Labor against all capitalist parties, 
influences, and institutions. As against the many American 
labor leaders who have gone down and out. some of whose 
names are today not even remembered, and nowhere hon- 
ored, by the labor movement, — we have these hundreds of 
European labor men whose names will never be forgotten. 
The English, German, Austrian, and other labor leaders of 
Europe are not fundamentally more honest than our men. 
They are not abler or more sincere in their devotion to 
Labor than our men. It is simply that they have two move- 
ments which occupy their whole time, and support them 
both industrially and politically in their fight for Labor. 
They can work for the labor movement both as Trade 
Unionists in strikes and as citizens at the polls, and in both 
battles they can remain true to Labor. Consequently, as 
they grow older they grow greater in the noblest cause of 
modem days. They are heroes worshiped by the multitude, 
and when one of them passes away hundreds of thousands 
follow him mourTifully to the grave — as they did Liebknecht 
and Bebel. 

If the absence of a powerful party of labor has a de- 
plorable effect upon the more prominent trade-union lead- 
ers, it has a far more deplorable effect upon the minor 
leaders. It is clear from Mulhall's testimony that the vwj 

who were seUing themselves to live. ^\\Ut-A ■Vri'^'sss- ■& 
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^^B election time were also gelling themselves to the manuf) 
^^V turerg in nearly every Etrike. I have mentioned many st 
^^M cases, but the followtng extract from one of Mulhall's let- 
^H ters to Van Cleave is interesting: 

^H^ "The niachitiists' strike i.s about over here, and the men are all 

going back. * * * There are several of my old-time political 
fricads that belong to the Gotnpers organization that have pledged 
me that they would let up on Cowles" shop, so I will leave here 
tonight * * *"* 

They had their price. Their names and addresses were 
treasured by both the political and industrial bosfies. When- 
ever Labor was making a fight, these men were sought out 
and bought. It was their ambition to become the guiding 
spirits of the labor movement, in order that the price of 
iheir perfidy should be higher. Whenever a Republican, a 
Democrat, or a Progressive was hunting votes, or a manu- 
facturer was breaking strikes, or a detective agency was 
seeking spies and wanted men to do the dirty work, these 

» venal Trade Unionists were sought out. They are a type 
of "workmen" familiar enough to their fellows. They 
' rarely work at their trades bnt spend most of their time 
hanging around the saloons. Sometimes they are up, some- 
times they are down. But it usually happens that whenever 
strikes break out, or the election period arrives, these mi 
have money to spend. They are parasites on the movemi 
who are a perpetual disgrace to the name of Labor. Th« 
fellow Trade Unionists suspect them, but it is hard to 
evidence of the treachery of such men. And there they 
and remain, used by the employers and the political ma- 
chines to betray the cause of the workers and to break, in 
every critical struggle, the solidarity of Labor. That men 
of this type exist in every movement is beyond question. 
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TCo oi^nization cati hope to eliminate thcni altogether, but 
what I am asking here is this, does not the present political 
policy of the American Federation of Labor breed a super- 
abundance of such men? Docs not the continuance of its 
present policy mean money in their pockets? These men, of 
course, demoralize the movement. They spread suspicion 
and distrust among the rank and file, and at every critical 
moment turn the scale to the injury of Labor. 

And that is not all. They give to the outside world an 
altogether false impression of the movement. The employ- 
ers and political leaders rarely see the ablest, most trust- 
worthy, and most faithful trade union officials, but they do 
see a great deal of this scum of the movement, that is con- 
stantly attending upon them in the hope of a hand-out. Of 
course, the labor mo\ement can never expect to be admired 
by the employers, and. perhaps, it is better that its lead- 
ers should care little what opinions the employers may 
have of them. Yet, even in the struggle of the classes, 
there is no reason why the leaders on both sides should 
not respect each other's cliaracter and integrity. One who 
knows the labor movement is astonished occasionally to 
hear broadminded and liberal employers declaring that all 
labor leaders can be bought ; but upon a little investigation 
it will be discovered that their acquaintance with labor 
leaders is limited to these hangers-on, these street-walkers 
of Labor. On the other hand, if one speaks to an English 
or German employer about the character of the Labor and 
Socialist leaders, one will almost without exception hear 
something like this ; "Their views are dangerous ; I have 
no sympathy with their principles ; but they are men of high 
character with an unselfish devotion to their cause." Why 
is it that in America one so rarely hears a svtmW ^ertCwnKwO. 
No one who knows the American labor TOOvemtW 
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that most of its leaders are as disinterested, as clean, a^H 
as devoted to the cause of Labor as those of any oth^H 
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country in the world. But it also has hundreds of these 
hangers-on, these go-betweens, whom Mulhall used, and 
who are absolutely unknown to any movement in Eurc^. 
They are purely an American product, and their existence 
cannot be explained on any other grounds than that the 
political boss has been invited to enter the American labor 
movement, and, where he comes with his money, havoc 
and ruin follow. 

The uses in politics for these hangers-on of the labor 
movement are numerous and varied. They are called upon 
to do the lowest kind of political work. And, in reward for 
their services, it is not uncommon to see these so-called 
labor men apppinted to the lowest order of political office. 
When the political bosses want to nominate Trade Union- 
ists for the legislatures, they, of course, select men of a 
difitinctly higher type, but even then they prefer those who 
are either corrupt enough to be swayed in all cases by the 
boss, or loyal enough to the political machine to abide at 
all times by the will of that machine. Not infrequently, in 
strong labor districts, the bosses pit one Trade Unionist 
against another in an election. Of course, any such game 
as this plays directly into the hands of the political bosses, 
and it is one which they have already used with consider- 
able eflfect. One notable case occurs to me. I have told 
that the manufacturers of Maryland were very eager a few 
years ago to defeat Congressman George A. Pearre, who. 
although not a Trade Unionist, had been particularly active 
in Congress in promoting legislation favorable to Labor. 
The move of the manufacturers, which succeeded, was to 
g^t a Trade Unionist, a piommewt X's^mt ■««;&, tn 
•j'nst Congressman Pearre, "B'j \Vv\s =,\m^\e, -mMwaNzx^i 
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policy of the Federation of Labor was paralyzed, and, when 
Mr. Morrison, the Secretary, was asked what the Feder- 
ation did in that case, he had to answer that it did not inter- 
fere, that it kept out of the contest.* However, the result 
of such a situation is invariably this: when two Trade 
Unionists of two different parties are fighting each other, 
the Trade Unionist who has, In addition to his personal 
popularity, the backing and support of powerful financial 
interests, must succeed at the polls. This is exactly what 
has happened in many states of the Union, notably in Wis- 
consin, not to speak of Colorado, where Governor Ammons 
and at least somd of his union comrades were backed suc- 
cessfully by a corrupt political machine and supported 
financially by the mine owners of the state. 

In both Colorado and Pennsylvania the labor movement 
has been particularly active in politics, and it is a rather 
curious coincidence that in these two states Labor has suf- 
fered most. The methods used to deal with Labor in both 
states resemble those used in Russia. In both places union 
men have had to fight many bloody battles to maintain an 
organized existence. Men, women, and children have been 
ridden under foot by mounted men ; machine guns have 
torn to pieces their cabins and their tents. Yet in nearly 
every election it is common to find prominent Trade Union- 
ists running on the Democratic or Republican ticket. Hun- 
dreds of trade-union men have been elected to office in - 
Pennsylvania as Democrats or Republicans, and a very 
similar situation has existed for over twenty years in the 
State of Colorado. In the old Populist days Labor was very 
influential in Colorado, while even within the last few years 
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trade-union men have occupied some of the most important 
official positions in the state. I recall, for instance, a state- 
ment sent out from Mr. Gompers' office after the elections 
of 1912. It spoke of the remarkable work done by the Trsde 
Unionists in Colorado, of the laws that had been passed 
through their efforts, and of the fact that they were makir^ 
a pohtical record that was unparalleled. Accordii^ to the 
authority of the officials of the American Federation of 
Labor, the following Trade Unionists were in control of that 
state in 1912-1914. I pve the list just as it was sent 0« 
at the time by the A. F. of L. Press Service, 

Eliu Amaiona, 
Qcni. AlDnttomcry, 
Janiei D. r»rce. 
Itoidy Kcrichin, 
Mary C. C. Bradfon 

Jo«Jh Ber^ ."'' 
U. E. CatDun, 
S. S. Bellcsaold. 
Ralpb Tuekn', 
WiDiam McU, 
John Croti. 
John I. ToWn. 
John I. Tiern.7. 
Uat. Lynel. 
?« Hurd, 
lohn Williarni. 
Tliil UcCirthr. 
Mrs. Lit 

WilU'i,iii R. Elmore, 
Cbatlw J. Leftwich, 
Onto* Skinner. 
Peter Turnbull. 



Fariuers' Union, 
Farmers' Union, 
R. R. TeleaTkpheis' U., 
IlorMibotra' Union 
Woman's Tr. U. Leagae. 
Typographisal Union, 
LflcoDiodve Euriaeera, 
Typcgrapliical Union, 
Ty[H>gTaphicBl yi^on, 

Conduclorg' Unian, 



Stationarr Engineers. 
Wife Union Mftilunitt, 
Macbinists- Union, 



Secy, of SUM, 
Sute Audiloi, 
Siipt. Pub. Inn., 

Stale Seiular, 
State Seaalor, 
^te Seuloc, 

State Senatarl 
Sute Senator, 
State Sentiac, 

-"" |™,to 

i7ilie af^k. 
louse of Rep.. 
louse of Rep., 
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Hotel S Reitaur. Em[>., 

. .. „_ ._„_, Street Carinrti's Union, ._, ,. 

William Daily, Typoeraphical Union, House of Bep. 

A. C. Newton, Typograpbical Umco. Itnu^eoE Rep., h 

McDonald, j/achloisU' Helper.' *J., House of Rep.. S 

According to this information, the Executive official 
ten state Sena*^ors, and twelve members of the House < 
Representatives of Colorado, arc all closely identified ^vi^ 
union labor. Elected as Democrats mainly, they were s 
posed to be labor representatives, owing heavy obligati 
to the labor movement. It would seem from this that 

TJie Minnesota Union Advocate, >;uvem\iei It, WA. 
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political achievements of labor in Colorado very nearly 
approach the ideal of Mr. Gompers. He can hardly hope 
tliat for many years to come the labor movement in othei 
states will be able to elect to oflice more state officials of 
the highest standing. The situation in Colorado would seem 
to be the culmination of all Mr. Gompers' pohtical efforts, 
yet, incredible as it may seem, it is in Colorado, more or 
less dominated politically by Democratic Trade Unionists, 
that the most frightful massacre of working men, women 
and children that has been known in recent years has just 
occurred. The facts of that struggle should have a place 
here, and I give them in the words of Edward L. Doyle, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers. It is said 
that his face was wet with tears as lie told the story, in 
almost hysterical snatches, between telephone calls that 
were at that moment giving him the details of the death 
of women and children at Ludlow. 

"This is not a labor war. It is a slave revolt. Ten Siberian 
years have worked twelve thousand iiiiuers to a pilch where they 
prefer the death of free men in the open to serfdom underground. 
Because our masters know that we will not surrender as long as ' 
lite lasts, they have resolved upon a campaign of extermination. 

"Shortly after John D. Rockefeller, Jr.'s., testimony was given 
to the Congressional Committee at Washington, the forces of 
mine guards and militia became more active. As quickly as men 
and machine guns could be massed, the one thousand foUr hun- 
dred men, women and children in the Ludlow tent colony were 
surrounded and at a given word the slaughter commenced. 

"We knew that it was only a question of time till such a ma^ 
sacre would come. First, it was the Baldwin-Felts thugs that tried 
to justify our utter destruction by murder, insult and ruffianism. 
For weeks before the strike they came pouring in from West Vir- 
Stnia and North Carolina, and as if the eight machine guns they 
brought were not enough. Felts had the Rockefeller steel plant 
in Pueblo make him an armored automobile called the 'Death Spe- 
cial.' In open defiance of law, the sheriffs of Las Animas and 
Huerfano appointed these non-resident desperadoes as deputies. 

"But this method was slow, dangerous and expensive. Gover- 
nor Ammons ordered out the militia, and straightwsv t^= oijMMflts 
transferred their miae guju-ds and micblive gvias \o \\« s,«,vn\5.^ 'i^- 
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Of the ITIB so-called soldiers on duty in November we 
proved that more than half were gurmen, ex-convicts, and the 
refuse of the city slums, and that their leaders, if necessary, re- 
mained on the company payrolls. 

"The civil courts were open and unobstructed, yet Chase, the 
vanity-mad doctor in command, created the Military District of 
Colorado, gathered a tribunal of corporation lawyers, real estate 
men and shabby nondescripts, and announced that he would ar- 
rest, fry and execute without regard to the civil authorities. 

"Read the sworn testimony given before the Congressional Com- 
mittee if you want to know what the strikers suffered. They ar- 
rested them in great batches and held them without charge and 
without bail for weeks and months, denying the right to see counsel, 
friends or family. They chained the sick to hospital beds ; brought 
death to prisoners by making them sleep on damp concrete; tried 
to extort confessions by keeping men awake night after night with 
bayonets or col9 water; tortured poor Colnar by making him think 
that he was digging his own grave, and stood seventeen others in 
front of loaded guns for an hour, then beat them because they 
would not beg. 

" 'Mother' Jones, eighty -two years old, was held incommunicado 
from January to April because she would not agree to leave the 
state, and the writ of habeas corpus, for which our fathers died, 
was laughed out of court. 

"Day^ after day, night after night, these uniformed bums danced 
with their harlots in our streets, fired through our houses and 
tents, insulted our wives and daughters, prodded us with their 
bayonets and beat us with their pistols, pillaged our homes and 
stole our savings, drove through our funeral processions and 
hounded the undertakers that had the courage to burj- our dead. 
Because a. crowd laughed when an officer fell from hts horse, he 
kicked little Sarah Slater in the breast and had his mounted i 
ride down and saber women and children."* 

As Edward Doyle was speaking these words, "the screams of 
dying women and children called the attention of the country ti 
Colorado's industrial war. In one black day the Ludlow tent col 
on^, sheltering fourteen hundred human bemgs, was wiped out o 
existence. Until dark the machine guns of the militia 'fanned' the 
doomed camp. Either from torch or bullet, the flimsy canvas cov- 
erings burst into blaze, forcing mothers and little ones to choose 
between death by shot and death by flame. 

"A boy sprang into the open to save his sister. His head w 
blown off. Frenzied women, clasping babies, ran for cover 1: 
hunted rabbits, calling upon older children who were too paralyited 
ih fear to follow. Others huddled like rats in the safety pi» 
d were burned alive. Their men, firing from the arroyos, ■ "" 
held back from rescue by a. waU oi \e^A. 



'Everybody's Mogasitie, Vo\. ^"S."*., v"*- "'''^-"'''■'- ^^■*'™^ 
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"There will always be dispute about the facts of Ludlow. Only 
CDtnbaiants witnessed the lighting, and for thirty-six hours the vic- 
torious miliiia threw an impenetrable cordon about the field, barring 
nurses, undertakers, civil officers and newspaper men alike, and 
preventing any inslant investigation. 

"The soldiers insist upon it as a battle started by the strikers. 
The strikers declare it a massacre planned in cold blood by the 
militia, asserting that Tikas and Flyer,* their leaders, were clubbed 
and shot after capture, and strengthening their case by pointing 
out that while only one soldier was killed, their own fatalities were 
twenty." t 

In these words Geoi^e Creel, of Colorado, tells of the 

Ludlow massacre, and he pictures the situation immedi- 
ately following: 

"A weeping, hysterical governor, a blood-drunk soldiery, crajed 
strikers, an armed working class, and a passion-swept people — these 
were the conditions on April 28 when President Wilson ordered 
Federal troops into Colorado for the restoration of peace and the 

. Does it not seem passing strange that these tragic 
events should have occurred in Colorado — of all places in 
this wide world, in Colorado — where the Trade Unionists 
of the Democratic party are so strong as almost to dominate 
the state, and where the political ideas of the A. F. of L. 
have been so perfectly worked out? Does it not seem in- 
credible, that where Labor should be apparently so power- 
ful John D. Rockefeller, Jr., should be allowed to violate 
the labor laws and import thugs and assassins to beat the 
miners with pistols, prod them with bayonets, fire into their 
tents, pillage their homes, and Insult their wives and 
daughters? And why, when those miners were forced to 

I* '"The Military Commission, reporting May 3d, found that Tikas 

^fcjuid Flyer had been phot with soft-nosed bullets, and that the mi- 

^K&tia had dclibcrateiy fired the tents of the Ludlow colony. This 

^■commission recommended court-martial for the officers and men 

^H^volved." 

^B fEverybodyS Magasinc, Vol. XX.X., v?.l!>^-1^^- 

^V t^detn, p. 756. 
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fight for their lives, did Govenror Ammons call oirt the mili- 
tia to make war on them? Were there no officials in that 
state capable of standing in Roclcefelier's way and of pre- 
venting even so povverfnl an individual as he from exercis- 
ing in Colorado the functions of a Russian Czar? There is 
just one sentence in George Creel's article which explains 
this mystery. 

"Governor Ammons," he says, "by the admission of Mr. Rocke- 
feller's pertoiutt representittive, cref-t into the oMce of tke Colorado 
Fuel Olid IroH Company prior to election aud begged support."* 

Once again, harmony between Capital and Labor hi 
the Democratic Party! And once again Labor tastes the 
bitter fniit of tlrat illicit alliance. This is the ciiimination of 
thirty-three years of political effort on the lines laid down by 
the A. F. of L. Here they are — "card men" in office — 
friends rewarded and enemies rebuked. Is it a success? Is 
this what Labor wants ? An entire generation of the weary 
and heavy-laden has come and gone since that meraorable 
meeting in Pittsburgh in 1881 when Mr. Gompers brought 
into the world his new political methods, including the 
long program, the labor lobby, the vbits to the great polit- 
ical conventions, the election of "card men," and the non- 
partisan labor movement, deciding irrevocably the fate of 
friend and foe. Well, thirty-three years is a long, long' 
time for Labor to have lost. We are already decades be- 
hind many countries of Europe in laws protecting the life, 
limb and health of the worker. We are losing ground every 
year, and it is time to think whether or not a full half- 
century sliall be utterly lost before the two miUion ot^n- 
ired workingmen in America lay their plans to staJt 

'Everybody's Msgaxme, Yo\. XXX, ?. 7Ga. Italic* 





CHAPTER V. 
THE POLITICS OF LABOR IN EUROPE. 
Some travelers abroad are today impressed by nothing 
) much as the wide influence and immense strength exer- 
I by Labor in the political life of European nations, 
liirty years ago Labor was there a political nonentity. To- 
[ay it is the most powerfully organized and unified political 
force in Europe. In nearly every city council and in all 
the parliaments of Europe Labor has its own direct repre- 
sentatives. Hundreds of cities are today governed by trade- 
union Socialists. Never is a problem of interest to Labor 
presented in any city council, district legislature, or national 
parliament, that is not there attacked or defended by labor 
men. Among the ablest debaters, orators and parliamen- 
tarians of Europe during the last two decades have been 
[^e Socialists and labor leaders. The names of Bebel, Lieb- 
kiecht, Jaures, Guesde, Adler and Hardie are known all 
r the world. But few realize that beside them have sal 
r many years in the legislative bodies of Europe hundreds 
i actual workingmen — miners, engineers, and even com- 
I laborers — who did not obtain their seats by (he favoi 
of any capitalist party. They are there as the direct 
responsible representatives of the labor movement. 
They owe no obligations to any man, woman or political 
group, outside the working class. Their campaigns axe con- 
ducted, and their salaries are paid, by the labor movement. 
Consequently, their time, thought and energy are given e 
dusively to the advancement of labor. The Trade Union- 
ists of Europe have long recognized the imperative necessity 
of united political action. To them pQl\t\c?. \s, "iofiit ^ 
portant as any other form oE acViv\t"3,at^A,'N\^V^TKTO.«.^^■%fc« 
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thusiasm and almost perfect unity, they are today fighting j 
over Europe a winning battle for the control of politia 
power. 

No words of mine could convey a better idea of t 
political strength of Labor throughout the world than 1 
actual figures of the growth in the past and of the strei 
today of the labor and socialist vote. 

THE SOCIALIST AND LABOR VOTE. 1887-1914. 

1B87 1892 1897 1903 



Germany 


.. 763,000 1,786,000 


3,107.000 


3,010,000 


4RKn^^ 


France 


. . 47,000 


440,000 


790,000 


805,000 




Austria 






750,000 


780,000 








S6,000 


135,000 


300,000 




United States 


. . a.ooo 


21.000 


55,000 


333,494 




Australia 












Belgium 




330,000 


457,000 


464,000 


iia^^M 


Great Britain 






55.000 


100,000 












10.000 




Sweden 




723 




10.000 




Russia 












Holland 


. . 1.5O0 




13.000 


38.000 




Norway 






7,000 


30,000 




Denmark .... 


. . S,O0O 


20,000 


33,000 


53,000 




Switzerland . 


. . 2.000 


39,000 


40,000 


70,000 




Hungary 












Bulgaria 












Argentine 












New Zealand. 












Spain 




5,000 


14,000 


23,000 
















Servia 










25,000 ■ 














, Canada 

Grrecf 










15,837 










12,000 


^B ..vi-mhniirn 










4,000 


^B Portugal 










3,3M 


■ R^-^-ania.... 










2,057 


^^ Total .... 


.. 833,500 a.057,723 
represents only the 


4,453,000 5,918,494 
party membership a 


11,819.291 
id is fur- 


^m (a) 


^^Bisbed Inr A. L. 
^KTatO' of the L 


oewy, Hungai 




nited States. 








_^ 


^^L (DJ in iransvaal only 
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Since the above table was prepared the great European 

iar has broken out. It is, of course, impossible to forsee 

fcat effect that war will have upon the solidarity of Labor, 

wo elections have taken place during the progress of the 

In Australia the Labor Party has made immense gains 

bd is now more powerful than the combined strength of the 

> parties opposed to it. In Sweden, the Sociahst Party 

i greatly increased its strength and is today the most 

bwerful party in Sweden. These elections would indi- 

Ijte that the war is likely to increase the trend toward 

ialism. The figures given do not include the latest 

;ures for Sweden or Australia, because no official state- 

Tits have yet arrived from these countries and one can 

ferely depend upon press reports for perfect accuracy. The 

iove table explains, in no small measure, the quiet patience 

1 supreme confidence of the Socialist.* He looks upon 

^t wonderful array of figures as the one most significant 

ict in the modem world. Within a quarter of a century 

"j force has grown from 800,000 to over 11,000,000. And, 

liile no other movement in history has grown so rapidly 

traversed the entire world with such speed, the 

Kialist knows that even this table inadequately indicates 

!al power. For instance, in Great Britain the Labor 

party has over one million dues-paying members, yet its vote 

i here placed at 378,839. Owing to the peculiar political 

tonditions existing in that country, it is almost impossible 

■or the Labor Party to put up its candidates in all dis- 

ricts, and these figures include only that small proportion 

Sof workingmen who have been able to cast their votes for 

their own candidates. The two hundred thousand Socialist 

votes in Russia do not at all represent the sentiment in that 
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country. Evcrjthing tlicre militates agatiist the open ex- 
pression, and, indeed, the posEibility of any expression, of 
the actual Socialist sentiment. In addition, great masses 
of workingmeii in many countries arc still deprived of the 
suffrage, and in nearly all countries the wives of these men 
are derived of the suffrage. Leaving, however, all this 
aside, and taking the common reckoning of five persons to 
each voter, the Socialist strength of the world today cannot 
be estimated at le.ss than fifty-five million souls. 

Coming to the parliamentary strength of Labor and 
Socialism, we find the foilowing table illuminating 

I 

^^^ Number of Seats Per Cmmt 

^^Knintry — iti Lower House Sodaltst 

^Hr Total Socialist 

^H^ Australia Ill 96 59.4A 

^F -Finland 3oo oo is.09 

Sweden 230 76 33.04 

Denmark 1 H 36 31.57 

Geraiany ,197 ItO 27.71 

Be^ium 186 40 21JSO 

Norway 12:1 23 18.70 

Holland 100 18 19.00 

Frcnce 597 101 lA.n 

Austria 5ia 82 15.88 

Ttaly 508 79 15.55 

Luxembourg 53 7 13.21 

Swibcrland 189 19 lO-Oi 

I Bulgaria 311 20 9.47 

.\rEentina 120 10 8.33 

Great Britain 670 43 8.2ft 

South Africa 12! T 5.78 

New Zealand So 4 S.M 

Russia 442 14 3.W 

Greece 207 4 1.93 

i Scrvia 16G 2 1.20 

ft Portugal Ifli 1 .»1 

■ Spain 401! 1 M 

^m^niled Slates *^& \ »> 
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M It appears that Labor is in control of Australia, that 

m '"^rty-five per cent of the Finnish Parliament is Socialist, 

f ^^hile in Sweden a third, and in Germany and Denmark 

^<^niewliat less than a third, is Socialist. In several of the 

'^rthern countries of Europe the parliamentary position of 

'^e Socialists is stronger than that of any other single party, 

'^ addition to the representatives here listed, Belginm has 

^^^cn senators, Denmark four, and Sweden twelve, while in 

*ie state legislatures Austria has thirty-one, Germany one 

'^ridred and eighty-five, and the United States twenty-six 

^s<nihlymen and four slate senators. Here, again, the 

**"*ngth of Socialism is greatJy understated. In the United ^B 

*^tes, for instance, the astonishing fact appears that, with^| 

Vote of nearly a million, the Socialist party has only one*^! 

^presenlalive in Congress. On the basis of proportional 

^presentation it would have at least twenty-five Congress- 

^*^n; and, if it were a sectional party, it could, with its 

^^illion votes, control all the Southern states and elect every 

V— ongressman and Senator from those states. The Socialists. 

'*^ the German Reichstag are numerous, but on a fair system 

^f representation they would have two or three-score more< 

^^presentalives than at present. However, this, too, is of 

little consequence, and in no wise disturbs the thougiitful. 

Socialist. The immense progress of his cause completely 

Satisfies him, and, if the rate of advance continues, it can 

I be only a few years until a world victory is at hand. 

L If, now, we turn from the political aspects of the labor 

I movement to examine the growth of cooperatives and of 

I trade unions, we find a progress no less striking. In actual; 

I membership the trade unions of twenty nations in 1911 had 

I amassed over eleven nrillion men and women. And the: 

^fc^ figures sent out by the international secretary do not in- , 

^^Lclude countries so strongly organized is C'4.wa.4'i,t^^vi'L53»p 
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land and Australia, Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
here reliable figures regarding the wcaltli of the great 
growing cooperative movement. In Britain, Germany, Bi 
gium, France, Italy and Switzerland, as well as in 
northern countries of Central Europe, the cooperative moi 
ment has made enormous headway in recent years. 
British cooperators, according to the report of the F» 
eration of Cooperative Societies, had in 1912 a tumc 
amounting to over six hundred millions of dollars, 
have over twenty-four hundred stores scattered througl 
the cities of Great Britain. The Cooperative Product 
Society and the Cooperative Wholesale Society producft 
goods in their own shops to a value of over sixty-five mill- 
ions of dollars; while the goods produced by the Coopera- 
tive Provision Stores amounted to over forty million dollars. 
Seven hundred and sixty societies have Children's Penny 
Banks, with a, total balance in hand of about eight million 
dollars. The members of these various cooperative societies 
number approximately three million. Throughout all Eu- 
rope, through cooperative effort, there have been erected 
hundreds of splendid "Houses of the People," "Labor Tem- 
ples," and similar places of meeting and recreation. The 
entire labor. Socialist and cooperative press, numbering 
many thousands of monthly and weekly journals, and hun- 
dreds of daily papers, is also usually owned cooperatively, 
Unfortimately, the statistics dealing with this phase of the 
labor movement have never been gathered with any idea of 
completeness, and there i.s little use in trying even to estimate 
the immense wealth that is now owned by these organ- 
u, izations of workingmen. 

Surely, these facts should stir the blood and arouse the 
Be/ir^ of American Trade Unlowwl?.. Wkile we here have 
^n for years divided into two mam la.ct\oi\=,, ^wSsSviV 
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Trade Unionist— each quarreling with the other, to the in- 
jury of both — the labor movement of Europe has not only ' 
formed powerful political parties, but has actually achieved * 
tremendous social reforms through its political efforts. While 
the strongest section of the American movement has been 
lobbying in Congress without success, and, through the cun- 
ning of the Mulhalls, voting for the tools of the manufac- 
turers, Germany and many other countries have, as Mr. 
Gompers has said, left us twenty years behind. Ho' 
I shall not attempt to speak in detail here of the political 
rights or of the social and labor legislation obtained by the 
labor parties of Europe, although if the items were listed 
they would amaze the American worker, as they amazed Mr. 
Gompers on his recent visit abroad. Writing on the sub- 
ject of "municipal betterments" in Europe, Mr. Gompers 
says: 

"Nolhing more significant presented itself to my eye as a tourist 
than the difference in appearance of the German cities between 
ihe time I visited them fourteen years ago and the present year. 
* • • I went in each city to what at the period of my previous 
visit were the slum districts. In some of the cities these have 
been abont completely wiped out, • • • Fine open new boule- 
vards now run through quarters once the sorry refuge of the poor- 
est stratum of society. In Berlin, in the northern section, a vast 
new working-class quarter has been developed. The streets in it 
arc wide, the dwellings almost palatial. • • • 

"And what is true in Germany appeared in a large degree 
also true of Italy. France and Switzerland, and to a lesser extent 
of Austria, Holland and Belgium."* 

To no small degree this vast improvement that has taker 
place in all European cities is the result of the activity ofj 
the labor parties. The abolition of many slums; the erec-. 
tion everywhere of handsome dwellings for worldngmen ;. 
the municipal ownership of land, street railways, gas com-| 
panics, and public utilities generally; vast sanitary im-j 
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provements ; minimum wage laws, eight-hour laws, insur- 
ance schemes to protect the sick, the aged, the permanently 
disabled, aiid the imemployed; laws for the safety of die 
workers of all trades ; compensation acts, employers' lia-' 
bility acts ; cooperative enterprises subsidized by the state—.' 
these and many other important social changes have been 
wrought by Labor through its political power. 

The trade unions have also won for themselves, 
through their parties, the right to boycott and to pkrkcL 
In Europe, injunctions are unknown in labor disputes, and 
so also are gimmen, thugs, and private armies, in the employ 
of the capitalists. Such political anarchy as we have re- 
cently witnessed in Colorado, Michigan and West Virginia 
is likewise unknown in Europe, and nowhere, so far as I 
know, have machine guns been brought out by the state oi 
by private individuals to mow down in cold blood men who] 
are hungry and on strike. In many places the state it: 
feeds the children of the strikers. 

of this period" (thi 
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Diners' strike], 
of the A. F. of 
) meals a day," : 



"During the wlioli 
dared a British delegai 
"no child was permvlled to be without 
plied at public coat and by the state.* 

I have a picture somewhere among my tilings showit)j 
the London policemen going among the dock strikers, poui 
ing out hot coffee and dohng out rolls. Can anyone itnagtiM 
such a situation here? It must seem wholly incredible tOj 
Trade Unionists in free America, where strikers are not a 
lowed to talk, or assemble, and are clubbed, imprisoned, i 
shot, by both the public police and the private ( 
tectives. 

There is hardly a European government where 1 



^1 ' tectives. 
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s strongly entrcnclied ilself in parliament tliat docs not 

^iy acknowledge tiial in struggles between masters and . 

"•cn on the industrial field, the slate should stand aside, and, 

""ile protecting property, it should aid neither side in the 

'^ont roversy. I do not claim that this theory is actually car- 

'^^'^ out in practice. In nearly every case the state does in 

*otn^ manner throw its aid to the employer, but the fact rc- 

• »is that in France, Great Britain, and elsewhere, the state 

^^ voted money to the strikers and even fed them when 

*-*:ling against the employers. I mention these incredible 

*^ts as among the greatest achievements of the labor move- 

"^^"•it in politics. By millions of voters, by a solidarity that 

'^ impressive, by a parliamentary representation that cannot 
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ignored, the labor and Socialist movement of Europe is 



■*"cing the governments to give the workers at least ; 
**^asure of justice. 

The political methods used by the Trade Unionists of 
fc-nrope to obtain these reforms are entirely different from ( 
Uiose used by the A. F, of L. It is a general policy of the 
Workers in Europe to make the most extreme demands, and 
they would look with considerable amusement upon the pro- 
gram of the .\. F. of L. Moreover, no trade union in all 
Europe would consider going to a convention of a capitalist 
party to ask it to grant some measures of relief to Labor. , 
Nor would the unions think any longer of sending men to 
stand and plead in the lobbies of a legislature. The workers 
now have their own direct representatives in every parlia- 

Mr. James A. Emery, the attorney of the National Associa 
of Manufaclnrcrs, after a vlsrt to Europe, declared; "There i 
anything, more labor politics in all the countries of Europe i 
have been in than in the U. S. : this is particularly true of Englan 
where the Labor Party get! the most extreme demands • ~ ~ 
' i Lobbj to Influence Legislalion, p. 3H3 
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ment, who speak and 6ght on ihe floor iii the interest of all 
labor legislation. These members, unlike the "card men" in 
our legislatures, arc entirely independent of all capitalist 
parties. They are wholly responsible to a national labor 
organization, which not only sends them to Parliament, but 
expects them to report regularly to the organization as to 
what they are doing in Parliament. Unlike the members 
of the A. F. of L., the Trade Unionists of Europe are 
partisan. In fact, they are tremendously partisan, but to 
Labor and to Labor only. 

Certainly, they have in times of crisis allied them- 
selves with other parties, for instance in the present Eu- 
ropean war the French and Belgian Socialists have Joined 
with all other parties in defense of their countries. But 
these alliances have not been left to individuals or to 
local organizations. They have always been of the most 
fleeting character, decided upon in open convention or by _ 
popular vote, for temporary purposes of defense or ; 
X gression. Even such alliances have been exceedingly rai 
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Tbey are entered into with the utmost caution, and the] 
are looked upon as exceedingly dangerous. As a whol 
the labor and socialist parties of Europe have been carefi 
to keep out of them and to fight all other parties withoi 
discrimination. They have insisted that Labor should 
port its own candidates, and pointed out that every elec- 
tion is a battle-field in which Labor must stand united 
against all its foes. They tisually provide in their constitu- 
tions that every Labor candidate must keep himself distinct 
from and independent of the old parties, not only in his 
own district, but everywhere in the nation. He cannot 
speak for; nor assist in any manner, the candidates of one 
of the rival parties. He must stand m o^^a^\\Xiifv Vi ^V 
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r in every electoral test, and, when in Parliament, he must 
become a part of the labor group, which shall exist distinct 
from and independent of all other Parliamentary groups. 
As a result, there is absolutely no field of operation in 
Europe for such men as Muihall. Anyone who advocates 
in any manner the support of a rival party is considered to 
be a traitor to the cause of Labor. Under such conditions, 
there is no possibility of a Muihall arranging alliances or 
fusions or obtaining anywhere an endorsement of a capital- 
ist canclidate. He might secretly buy a few individual labor 
men, but it would only mean buying so many votes, be- 
cause these particular individuals would not venture to 
advocate in any political union in Europe the merits of 
any candidate of another party. This simple provision for 
absolute independence makes it impossible to corrupt the 
European movement. And as a result, one never sees 
in other countries such leeches on Labor as we have de- 
veloped in this country, who periodically sell their '^in- 
fluence" <o the manufacturers in strikes and to corrupt 
political bosses in elections. 

The great European labor parties everywhere finance'% 
themselves. They ask no aid from outside sources, and. as 
a rule, they are entirely supported by a dues-paying r 
bership. Besides financing all the party machinery, pay- 
ing the salaries of all the officials, and in some cases even 
the salaries of the men in parliament, they also conduct' 
hundreds of labor papers. They have great dailies in al- 
most all the large cities, and thousands of weekly papers. 
And, of .course, I am speaking now of "party" papers, 
which are distinct from the trade-union journals. The 
editors of these papers are chosen through the party coun- 
^^^Is. At regular annual conventions the reports of work 
^^nie by the men elected to office ta lecwieA., xVi,?, Viw'i of 
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ihe party are decided upon, the programs for contesting 
elections are made, and the candidates for public office are 
chosen. Constituted and managed in this manner, the 
parties of Europe are owned, financed, and absolutely con- 
trolled by the workers. Their growth has been enormous, 
and they have managed to unite, in the last quarter of a 
century, in support of their program and policies, over 
eleven million voters in the various lands. These are the 
political methods of practically the entire labor movement 
in all other countries, and, of course, they arc those of the 
Socialist Party here. Obviously, they are very differew 
from those of the A. F. of L., which have so dismally failed. 

That the methods of Labor in Europe have brilliantly 
succeeded, one striking illustration will show. It deals with 
perhaps the most vital problem affecting the trade-union 
movement. It will be remembered that the A. F. of L., at 
its first convention, in 1881, demanded "the repeal and 
erasure from the statute books of all acts known as con- 
spiracy laws." As has been said before, the A. F. of L. has 
by thirty-three years of unceasing agitation been able in only 
one State, that of Massachusetts, to alter the conspiracy 
laws in a manner to give real relief to Labor. 

Curiously enough, an exactly similar situation faced the 
British Trades Unionists when the courts of England at- 
tempted in 1910 to work the same game, 

"The British workingmen realized," says Mr. Gompers, "that 
they were abcnit to be placed in the saiue positioi* as the ohl guA^ 
were, of about three centuries ago, subject to confiscatign at the 
will and Ihe fancy of the King. They were aroused. They held 
pulilic meetings and in their organization meetiaga and in their 
national congresses they decu\ed w^n \he uiw\5.v\T'iWoTi of a c 
paign lor the repeal or ra,t\iM ior aiv wv\e'nd\wi'ca 'wj 'Sw >a«> 
■'oold annul (he tleeision or ■MO\\\d ovETCimve We Cac»u«^s 
oi England in the 3:aft-^/a\c ca^c, wi ^x ««S«*& 
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cnactmeni by Psrliament of whai h known ihe British trades dis- 
imle act of 1906."' 

That statement includes most of the essential facts. 
Tlie Taff-Vale decision was handed down in 1901. At the 
general elections in January, 1906, the British Labor Party 
sent twenty-nine trade-union members into the House of 
Commons. They stormed that house, and their onslaught 
so astounded the old parties that they fell over themselves 
in passing the Trades Disputes Act of 1906. That act 
altered the common law and overturned the court's decision 
in the Taff-Vale case. It definitely legalized tlie right of 
union men to strike, to picket, and to boycott. Here was a 
Magna Charta of the labor movement, obtained in less than 
five years of united political action. Could there be an illus- 
tration more convincing of the power of independent labor 
politics? What the American Federation has struggled for 
during its entire existence, what it has begged and pleaded 
for in many party conventions, and in every session of 
Congress for thirty-three years, the British Trade Unionists 
obtained by uniting the workers in one election and by send- 
ing into the House of Commons a fighting body of labor 
men, i 

I cannot leave this comparison between the methodi 
used by Labor abroad and those used by Labor here with- 
out introducing still another illustration. The American 
labor movement has struggled for over a half a century foi 
a Federal eight-hour law. The first eight-hour law was 
passed in 1848, but what happened to it I don't know, 
other was passed in 1868. but it proved a failure because of 
a decision of the Supreme Court. In 1892 still another 
eight-hour law was passed, but once again the attorneys 
general and the courts interpreted the law in a manner that 
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marie it ineffective. The .\111cric3n Federation i 
then undertook to draft and to secure an effective t 
hour iaw which would be co 11st i tut iona!. Then began what 
Mr. Gompers has described in the American Federationist 
of August, 1913, as the "twenty-year struggle for adequate 
eight-hour legislation."* Upon the advice of the Hon. John 
J. Gardner, of New Jersey, a bill was drawn up and intro- 
duced into Congress in 1897. It passed the House, but was 
defeated in tiie Senate. It was again introduced in 1900 and 
was again passed by the House. But through "parliament- 
ary jugglery" the bill was- again defeated by the Senate. 
The same httle drama was enacted in the next Congress 
with the same dismal results. Through three or four ses- 
sions of Congress the bill was unsuccessfully pressed by the 
legislative agents of the A. F. of L.. during which time some 
of the Senators and Representatives friendly to the bill 
were defeated for re-election by the political machines, while 
the comraittees of the House and the Senate dealing with 
the bill were packed against it. Again and again it ' 
smothered in committee, and even when reported out of 
committee it was found to be vitiated by amendments. 
Every means known to corrupt politicians and to the power- 
ful forces that control Congress was used to delay, year 
after year, the passage of this bill. It is incredible that so 
much cunning, corruption, trickery, and even malice could 
be employed by the old political machines over so small a 
matter as a Federal eight-hour bill. An eight-hour n 
that applied to all industries in the country might, of coura 
call forth formidable opposition, but it is quite unbelievable 
that a bill which applied only to government work, whether 
- by the slate, by the contractors, or by the sub-contrao* 

*Paffe 590. ^H 
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tors, should have aroused such bitter opposition and evoked 
"le most vicious methods of our political life. It was only 
3fter twenty years of the most persistent and incessant 
™l)byiiig on the part of the A. F. of L. that this moderate 
"'^asure in the interest of Labor was finally passed by Con- 
«ress. 

Let us contrast with this struggle just one year of legis- 
■*ive activity on the part of the Briti sh Labor Party. ItJ 
a ltered the House of Commons aT'an indepen dent t)artv 
^^2^' I" addition to its demand for a law giving the umo 
'^^ unquestionable right to picket, boycott, and strike, it also 
»^^Jnanded a law providing for an eight-hour day in all the 
^'itish mines. T. Grenall, a fraternal delegate of the Brit- 
ain Trades Unions to the A. F. of L. convention of 1913, 
^^ys that 

^ "For thirty years • * * the miners, through their organ- 

j^ations were spending hundreds of thousands of pounds in try- 

***g ♦ ■ * to pass that act of parliament in the interest of 

-Vie rniners. We were sending deputations to cabinet ministers, send- 

^^g • • "■ men from out of the mines, to lobby members of the 

■t^ouse of Commons. We were going, as it were, and knocking 

^t the door of the House of Commons year after year without 

^P %ny results at all. It is an historic fact that not until we decided 

^H. Mre would send our representatives into the House of Commons 

^■^ Qnd voice our opinions there were we enabled to get that act of 

^H t>artiament enacted which has been of so much benefit lo the miners 

^H of Great Britain."* 

^^ As against these thirty years of unsuccessful lobbying I 

^P in Britain, there stands just the one year of the work of the I 

British Labor Party. Its bill was introduced in 1906, and I 

was passed in 1907, ] 

Here are two illustrations, both deaHng with laws on J 

I identical subjects in the two countries, which contrast the 1 

method of the American labor movement with that of the [ 
I European labor movement. As against the thirty-three years 

^H *Report oC Proceedings 1913 Conventioiv K.T. oW-..'*.'*-'!.'*- ■ 
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/ of efEort on the part of the A. F. of L, to obtain the right to I 
■ pi^et and to boycott without interference from the courts, 

I .'we have five years of effort on the part of the British trade 

unions. As against the twenty years' struggle of the A. F. 

of L. for an eight-hour law, we have the one year's struggle 

of the British Trade Unionists. Is any further ailment 

necessary to prove that the political methods of the A. F. 

I of L. are too slow, loo costly, and too ineffective? Is it any 

[ wonder that Germany and nearly every country of Europe 

I are already twenty years ahead of us in legislation favorable 

1 to Labor? The simple fact is this, the present methods of 

the A. F. of L. are today the greatest obstacle in the pati 

of Labor. They are a delusion and a snare, and unless 

effective and intelligent methods are devised by the labor 

movement of America, it will face in the future the most 

dismal outlook for Labor that exists in any part of the 

world. 

In discussing these matters with actual Trade Unit 

/ ists, it is surprising to find that, while the British d^ 

\ plore the fact that they have made too little progress 

/ and declare that things are coming their way altogether 

;[ too slowly, many American Trade Unionists seem actually 

\ to believe that they are making progress. Although the 

I British Labor Party has already made it impossible for the 

/ courts to meddle in strikes; although it has passed an 

/ eight-hour bill for the miners, a law for feeding school 

/ children, and a comprehensive workmen's compensation act; 

/ although it has established labor exchanges, throughout the 

I country to assist the unemployed, passed town-planning ac( 

/ lo deal with the slums of the great cities, obtained pensii 

/ /or the aged and minimum-wage \aws iot iKe sweated ; 

'hough it controls scores ot town counc\\5., — 'CutNiotVsx' 
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"ot satisfied. They want more, much more, and they are "* 
today trying in every manner so to consolidate their political \ 
'''f^ces as to dominate every industrial town council in Eng- 
'3nd and to become invincible in the House of Commons. J 
"' while they confess frankly that the progress they are I 
""aking is too slow, the leaders of the American Federation ' 
, Labor, with policies that have accomplished almost noth- 
'"e in thirty-three years, actually seem satisfied with their 
P'"^sent methods. In a dozen places, in the American Feder- 
"'io^iist and in the reports to the conventions of the A. F. 

* L., Mr. Gompers is most enthusiastic over Labor's " 
f**^rkable success" in punishing its enemies and rewarding 
^^ friends. 

J. "In the old days," he says, "Labor got nothing, but since Labor 

p.**Se with fitting authority and asserted its right to justice and due 
^*^nsideration. these old-time politicians and worshippers of plu- 
^cracy have been somewhat curbed and made less confident and 
j.*'''ogant. * • * Labor wisely chose non-partisan political ac- 
^"Vity for the sake of righteousness, human justice and rights."* 



I leave the reader to judge which Is the healthier state 
^or a labor movement, that of the British, which, although 
•laving accomplished much, continues restless, dissatisfied, 
^nd eager for more, or that of the American, which, having 
little to its credit, refuses to admit its weakness or to alter 
F its methods. 

I As I have said, the great achievements of the European 

f*workers have come through their united political efforts. 
There is in Europe almost no distinction between Labor and 
Socialism. Fortunately, the words of Mr. James Duncan 
make this very clear, and fortunately, also, Mr. Duncan ist 
not a prejudiced witness. As vice-president of the A. F.I 
of L., and as one who has never shown any sympathy fori 
Socialism, his words should have particular weight. In 

■ *Amfricaii Fed.-ralionist, Vol. XK (M\sm«. ^^^'^■^-'?■ '^Vi- 
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1911 he visited several countries of Europe and was quite 
astonished to 6nd everywhere that Socialists and Trade 
Unionists worked in complete harmony. 

"They are an excellent lot o£ men. those trade-union and So- 
cialist members of Parliament. They fraternize in commendable 
manner." In Germany he found that they had "two great move- 
ments. • ■ • which easily makes it the leading country on the 
continent of Europe. They have a first-class trade-union move- 
ment" and also "a well -organ! zed political movement, and when 
its purposes as such sufficiently diverge, as also do the purposes 
of the trade-union movement, they in time meet and the two bodies 
then act unitedly. • « * The one organized party, which is a 
living, active protest against imperialism and force of government. 
is the Socialist Parly. ♦ * ■ The European movement is an 
education in itself. The harmony which exists between the trade 
unionists, attending to trade affairs, and the Socialists, attending to 
political affairs, is everywhere in evidence. Where a trade dispute 
exists there the Socialists are helping, and where a political con- 
test is going on the trade unionists perform their part in support- ^ 
ing the social program, and between the two the future welfal 
of the masses of the people wilt be worked out."* 



Unfortunately, the same is not true of America, Fi 
the earliest days of the American Federation of Labor Mr. 
Gompers and some of his friends have not only opposed 
the idea of a strictly independent labor party, but they have 
on nearly all occasions shown immense hostility to Socialist 
principles. Socialist methods, and Socialist ideals. If at 
times the Socialists have assailed "Gompersism," it is ex- 
plained by the fact that Mr. Gompers has incessantly 
sailed Socialism. If some few Socialists have been goai 
into attacking his Trade Unionism, it is largely because Mr.' 
Gompers has on all occasions bitterly denounced their 
political unionism. Political unity appears to the Socialist no 
less important to the life and welfare of the working class 
than trade, craft, or industrial unity. And, while MS^ 
Gompers has never hesitated to assail this hope and i( 

'Report of Proceedings 1911 Convenuon K. ? . ol V., ^i 
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^t the Socialists, he is particularly incensed when the So- 

*^'alists turn their guns upon him, his policies, or his orgaii- 

'zatioii. To say that this dissension is deplorable and, worst 

*' all, injurious to the entire working-class movement of 

■^iierica, is to express ourselves mildly. It has injured 

'''e A. F. of L., fostered a plague of dual unionism, and re- 

'arded the natural evolution of the labor movement toward 

P°Juical unity and Socialism. Altogether it is one of the 

""^st unfortunate things that has ever afflicted the labor 

""^Vement in any part of the world. 

The only remedy for the present political impotence of 
^ A. F. of L. is, of course, independent political action. 
*^at is the only way to rid the labor movement of the Mul- 
^Xls and the only way to create unanimity and solidarity 
f^ong the workers. Unhappily, neither reason nor impend- 
^'^g niin is effective in moving Mr, Gompers. Despite the 
^^perience of Europe, he and other officials of the A. F. 
**t L. persist in believing that if the trade unions of this 
Country should sever their connection with the capitalist 
Parties, it would mean their ruin. Mr. Gompers made such 
a prophecy at the A. F. of L. convention in 1894 at Denver, 
ivhen he pointed out that the National Labor Union in 1872 
launched a political party and that, as a consequence, it 
never afterward held a national convention. He then gave a 
very black picture of the disorganized condition of Labor 
in the following years, and begged the delegates of the con- 
vention to 

'"steer our ship of labor safe from that channel whose 
strewn with shattered hopes and unions destroyed."* 

Eighteen years later, when assailing the Socialists in 
the American Federalionist (February, 1912) he says: 
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"Trade unionists refuse 'to shift the ground largely to the po- 
litical field.' • • » National unions of labor in America, prior 
to the formation o£ the American Federation of Labor, made 
ihat shift, charmed with the voice of political sirens, and wrecked 
their craft on the Lorelei rocks of dissension. They disintegrated. 
Their wreckage forms a warning to the present day."" 

When a man of the standing and influence of Mr. 
Gompers feels it his duty to warn Trade Unionists against. 
independent political action, by appeals as earnest as the. 
above, it is only to be expected that they should be affected; 
by his words. Needless to say, Mr. Gompers' warnings, 
have not been without avail, and thousands of workingmeO' 
actually believe that if the trade unions of this coimtry were 
to launch an independent labor party, it would be the mitt 
of the labor movement. 

Unfortunately, the history of American trade-uniotf 
parties offers apparently considerable support to the fearS 
of Mr. Gompers. The hardiest of them only survived a few- 
years, and all of them proved anything but beneficial to the 
trade-union movement. They accomplished certain beneficial 
results for the working class in general, but in nearly every 
case they temporarily hurt the trade unions. This much 
must be said for Mr. Gompers' position. But against his 
position there seems to me one valid argument. There has 
never yet been a labor party in this country — with the 
ception of the present Socialist party — that has been strict 
independent of the capitalist parties. And it is to this I: 
of real independence, it seems to me, that all the failures 
American labor in politics can be traced. A labor party 
which is not strictly independent of all other parties is des- 
tined from the start to be a failure. The reason is very 
simple. A labor party which undertakes to endorse the 
candidates of, or to fuse and ally itself with, rival parties 
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>s in reality inviting corruption to enter its ranks. The Mul- 

nalls would flock into such an organization just as they now 

"ofk into the trade unions. As soon as a labor party seeks 

fusion with a capitalist party, the machine politicians get 

busy with their money, and in every case the labor party is 

°ught up. It then becomes merely art appendage to some 

""aehine boss, and he takes care to destroy it without cere- 

'"ony. By adopting a few labor candidates, and by a gen- 

^""ous expenditure of money, the so-called labor party is 

^°^n thoroughly digested in the belly of its enemy. This 

''s been the sad story of nearly every American trade-union 

P^tty, which merely means that a strictly independent labor 

P^Tty has never existed in the entire history of America. 

What, no doubt, Mr. Gompers really fears is not so 
^^Uch independent political action but the fact that such 
^tion leads the workers invariably into Socialism. He has 
^V)served, perhaps, that all the European labor parties favor 
Socialism. And Socialism is, as we have seen, the bete noire 
^ f Mr. Gompers. He seems to believe that Socialism will 
lestroy the unions, and, of course, if that is his honest 
i^lpinion, it is his duty to oppose Socialism with all his power. 
And, while it is the opinion of every Socialist that Mr. 
lompers' fear has no basis in fact, it is obvious that no one 
PVran entirely refute Mr. Gompers' position — if this is his 
I position — by appealing to the experience of American Trade 
VXJnionists only. It might be pointed out that the brewers' 
Band bakers' unions have for years been officered by Social- 
lists, and that the brewers are among the most successful 
"Trade Unionists in America. It might also be pointed out 
that the machinists and the tailors are today officered by 
Sociahsts, and that no one can discover that the slightest 
injury has been done to those unions. One might even call 
attention to the fact that among the aWest a.Tv4 "rnn^X tfeiv 
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officers of the United Mine Workers of America are t"^| 
Socialists and that in part tlirough their efforts the strongei^B 
labor (Jrganization in America has been built up. More-^ 
over, there is the strong, vigorous, and successful labor 
movement of Wisconsin. Here the Trade Unionists and the 
Socialists work in complete harmony. The chief Socialists ■ 
are also Trade Unionists, and the trade-union leaders, aC-H 
well as the rank and file, are pretty generally Socialists. Tbft'V 
movements are entirely distinct, one from the other, but 
they are the two arms of Labor, working in perfect sym- 
pathy and harmony and one with the other. Will anyone in 
America say that the labor movement of Wisconsin is less 
effective than any other similar movement in America? In 
fact, is it not actually more effective, by reason of its strong 
body of Trade Unionists in tlie state legislature, fighting 
there for every measure in the interest of Labor? Have the 
Trade Unionists lost anything by putting Socialists in control 
of the city of Milwaukee? No one who has the slightest 
knowledge of the labor laws passed in the state of Wisconsin 
and of the measures taken by the city of Milwaukee in the 
interests of the Trade Unionists and the working class gen- 
erally, would venture to say that the great combined political 
and industrial movement of that slate ranks second to the 
movement in any other state of the Union. There is more 
militancy and less dissension in the trade-union movement 
of Wisconsin than perhaps in any other state. Yet for 
nearly twenty years it has been under the leadership of tb| 
Socialists. I 

These are strong facts. Yet I think not even thq 
will entirely refute Mr. Gompers' position. He may answd 
that the trial is not over and that the future will yet provi 
/Ae soundness of his view. TV\ete Te.is\a\ns still anothf 
Method of refutation, and that is, ^o UVc XV^ lt?>.4.ft vs 
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of Europe, which, with hardly a single exception, are of- 
ficered from top to bottom by avowed Socialists. Not only 
the officials, but almost the entire rauk and file of the Trade 
Unionists are Socialists. Well, what has been the effect of 
•Socialism on the trade unions of Europe? Are they weaker 
'nan the American? Have they accomplished less for the 
forking class? Have they become the tail of someone's 
political kite?" as Mr. Gompers likes to say. Have all the 
Clergies of the leaders been fooled away in politics and the 
""^nk and file been made the dupes of selfish and corrupt 
Political machines? These are important questions to con- 
*'^er in answering the charge that Socialist politics will 
"^Stroy the unions. 

Their answers are to be found in the actual facts and 
"gures of the progress of Trade Unionism in Europe during 
•^e period in which the workers there have created their vast 
'^bor parties. In the previous pages I have given the fig- 
**res showing the rise of the Socialist and Labor vote. I 
•lave shown that from the year 1877 to the year 1913 the 
Actual voting strength of the labor movement has increased 
from a little over 800,000 to over U.OOO.OOO. There is no 
cjuestion whatever, therefore, that the political efforts of the 
labor movement in Europe have been an immense success. 
When we turn to consider the trade-union development in 
Europe, the results are no less gratifying. I shall not at- 
tempt to go into the facts for many countries. Probably the 
best trade-union and Socialist organizations in Europe are 
those in Denmark, where practically every Trade Unionist is 
a Socialist, An extraordinary thing about Denmark is the 
fact that out of a total of 243,718 workers— which includes 
those engaged in agriculture — over 150,000 are members of 
le Danish trade unions. In no othcf towAf^ ol ^\\^ ■*j'ci-t\i 
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is there so high a percentage of organized workingmen. 
Moreover, oui of the 150,000 men and women Trade Union- 
ists, there are about 107,000 Socialists. Let us now con- 
sider the following table, which shows the growth of the 
trade-union membership during recent years in Great J 
Britain, Germany, and the United States: m 

GROWTH OF THE MEMBERSHIP IN THE TR.^DE UNIONS 

OF AMERICA. GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

Year. America. Gerrnanj. Great Britain. 

1M4 1.676,200 J,052,IOa 1,900,251 

1905 1,494,300 1.344,803 1,925,608 

1009 1,454,200 1,689,709 2,118,585 

1907 1.538.670 1,865,506 2,412,285 

1908 1,586,885 1,831.731 2,375,789 ^M 

1009 1,482,872 1,832,867 2,347,199 ^M 

1010 1,363.112 2,017,298 2,426,592 ^H 

101 1 1,761,S3S 2,320.986 3,010,346 ^1 

1912 1,770,145 2,530,390 3,287,858 

N, B.— The above figures give the membership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, of Ihe organization that corresponds to 
it in Germany, the Central Federation of Trade Unions, and the 
Board of Trade figures for all the trade-union membership in 
Great Britain. There are several hundred thousand trade union- 
ists in both America and Germany which are not affiliated to the 
central organizations. If we were to include all trade unionistft,'^ 
in the United States in 1912 the total figures would be 2,604.7ffi^fl 
while if we include all trade unionists in Germany, the total wou^H 
be 3,317,271. -^H 

The above figures seem to prove adequately enough that 
strictly independent labor and Socialist politics have worked 
no injury to the European trade unions. In fact, the prog- 
ress made by the German trade unions outdoes that of both 
Great Britain and America. In 1904 there were a bare i 
million of union members in Germany. Great Britain was J 
ihen .ilieai] by over half a million members. Within two I 
rhad passed the AmcTkaw TO(i\ft'meW.,-Mv4YiJ 
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'912 exceeded it by about 700,000 members. In nine j-ears 
Great Britain has added to its roll of trade-iuiion member- 
ship over a million; Germany over a million and a half; 
*hile the American Federation of Labor has added a bare 
"fndred thousand. These figures are staggering. It ap- 
pears that the American Federation of Labor is almost 
standing still. In fact, a few years ago, there were some 
^'ho doubted if there were as many members in the trade 
""'ons then as there were members of the Knights of Labor 
"*any years ago, Mr. Jacob G. Schonfarber, testifying be- 
'^^'e the Industrial Commission of 1900, calculated that the 
^*iight of Labor had at one time 

L^* Itast 1.200.000 men then in good standing, with a floating mein- 
^Tship of 300.000."* 

However, there is no doubt that the actual membership 
"^^ f the trade unions here is growing and that the organiza- 
tions are now far more solidly established than they have 
^"ver been in the past. Nevertheless, we are not making the 
^ame rapid progress in this country that the trade unions 
^rc making in Europe. 

A mere statement of membership, however, does not 
enable us to judge as to the relative value to tlie workers of 
the trade unions here and those abroad. It may perhaps be 
well, then, to compare the benefits obtained for the working 
class here and abroad. The trade unions of Europe conduct 
proportionately about the same number of strikes as do thi 
trade unions of this country. In which country do the 
strikes fail most frequently? The following figures ma 
give some idea as to that : 

t 'Report of the Industrial Commission, 1900, Vol, VII, 9. ■13Q. 
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Per Cent Lost 


Per Ccnl Lost 


Year. 


in Germany (a) 


in United Stales (b) 


1900 


35.5 


23.09 


1901 


32.6 


32.45 


ieo2 


36.9 


27.97 


11»3 


a&s 


34.51 


1904 


22.1 


48.60 


1908 


21.0 


47.12 
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AILUKE OF STRIKES IN GERMANY AND UNITED T 
STATES, 1000-1905. 

Unfortunately, I cannot make a comparison covering a 1 

longer period. The figures given by the United States Com- i 

missioner of Labor include those for each year from 1881 i 

to 1905. The figures of the International Report of the I 

Trades Union Movement give those for Germany from 1900 ] 

^^ to 1912. It has been necessary, therefore, to limit the com- 

^w parison to the years 1900-1905. In 1902 the strikes in Ger- i 

^^knany were not as successful as those in America, but after I 

^^nhat year they were considerably more successful, and each \ 

^^fyear, with the exception of 1908, the percentage of strikes j 

^^'^that have failed in Germany has diminished. In 1910 only J 

fourteen per cent of the strikes were lost. 

Unfortunately, there are no figures indicating the vic-« 
tones won by the American labor movement without strikes.! 
The Germans publish figures showing that from 1905 to'j 
1912, from one-half to three-quarters of all their grievances 1 
were settled satisfactorily without strikes. In 1912, over 1 
seven thousand grievances, involving 1,254,000 workmen,! 
were settled without strikes. In that year, however, aboutfl 

(a) Figures given by ihe Tenth Inlernationat Report of the 1 
Trades Union Movement, 1912 (Berlin, 1913), p. . 

(b) ■ Fibres given by the Twenty-first Annual Report oi t 
Commissioner o{ Labor, 1006 (WashiriEton, 19QT>,?-^1. 
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half a million men were called out. It is pointed out in the 
report that this ability to force concessions without strik- 
ing 

"shows not only the growing power of the trades unions, but it 
also bears testimony that the workers arq not concerned in the first 
place with striking— as the anti-Socialists continually assert • • * 
The workers resort to a strike only when a peaceful understanding 
in regard to the differences concerning the fixing of the conditions 
of wages and labor has become hopeless on account of the obsti- 
nacy of the employer."* 

While comparing the effectiveness of the Gennan and 
the American trade unions, let us consider for a moment 
the matter of finances. During the twenty-two years be- 
ginning 1891 the Central Federations expended $41,000,000 
for fraternal benefits and over $30,000,000 for strikes. Un- 
fortunately, we have no such complete figures for America, 
and, therefore, no satisfactory comparison can be made. 
However, in the year 1912, the trade unions of America 
spent $3,000,345 in support of strikes, wliile the Germans 
the same year spent about $3,100,000. It appears that the 
amount of money spent on strikes in this country and in 
Germany is about the same, although, as a matter of fact, 
a dollar in Germany will go twice as far as a dollar in this 
country. However, even more important than the cost of 
strikes is the amount of money spent by the various trade 
unions in benefits of one kind or another. The following 
figures tell their own tale. It may be well, however, to 
mention that the German government insures practically 
every working man and woman in Germany against acci- 
dent, sickness, invalidity, and death. In 1912 over 800,000,- 
000 marks, or about 200,000,000 dollars, were paid out to the 
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^^K German working class in benefits.* That is, of course, a 

^^P stupendous sum and would seem to make more or less neces- 

^^H sary the activity of the trade unions in insuring their mem- 

^H bers. Such state insurance does not exist in America, and 

^^B consequently there is far more opportunity and necessity for 

^^B the development here by the trade unions of their insurance 

^H features. 

^H BENEFITS PAID BY GERMAN AND AMERICAN UNIONS. 

^H U. 5. (InlernatL 
^^K Benefit. Germany (a) Unions (b) 

^P Traveling $ 294,775 

Removal 101,351 

Unemploymeni 1,935,310 

Sickness 2,859,081 

Death 294,577 

Distress 138,961 

Blacklist 287.688 

Death, members' wives 

Tool i 



Total $5,881,743 $2,939,661 

As we see, the German unions are far more effectiv| 
than those of the American Federation of Labor in this fieli 
Certainly these facts, if they prove anything, prove this, 
that the trade unions which have made the greatest progress 
in recent years and brought the best results to Labor : 
avowedly Socialist. 

As the Trade Unionists in all the European countr 

I' also conduct their own political parties, the officials i 

forced to do double dut>-. They must not only serve thei 

trade unions and carry on all the immense executive wodj 

of those unions; they must not only liandle strikes, 

•Siatistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deuiche Reich, 1914, p. 387. 
(^aj Figures taken from the Tenth International Report t 
Uhe Trades Union Movement, 1912 (.BeiUu. lBn>, ^. \\\. 

fA^ Figures taken from the Reporl ol "PTocee&Tvi* \'*\4 C 
9it/on, A. F. of L. (Washington, WIS"), p. 11*. 
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trade papers, and administer their great 6nances. but they 
must also spend weeks and days in parhament working on 
committees and fighting for or against measures affecting 
Labor, They must also frequently do political work outside 
of the legislatures; carry on Socialist propaganda, organize 
Socialist locals, tour their countries, making political 
speeches and labor in every way possible to advance the 
political organizations of the working class. When men are 
called upon to perform such prodigious work, it would seem 
inevitable that something should be neglected, and, if politics 
were chiefly to absorb their time, that the trade unions must 
suffer. But that is not the case, as the above figures fully 
prove. On the contrary, despite their manifold duties, they 
are outstripping, in their trade-union development, the 
American movement, whose leaders are free to give all their 
time, thought, and energy exclusively to the development of 
the trade unions. We are unwilling to admit that the Amer- 
icans are less efficient than the Germans or the British. Nor 
are we prepared to believe that Americans, when they give 
their whole time to one job, cannot do it better than other 
men who give their time to two jobs, The truth probably is 
that the great progress of the German and British trade 
unions is not due to a leadership that is more efficient than 
ours. It is rather that independent political activity is in 
itself a tremendous incentive to organization. It arouses the 
workers themselves to perfect their unions, both political 
and industrial, and to fight with more zeal, energy, and 
solidarity than ever the forces that are allied against them. 
The British and German movements are not one day 
fighting the enemy in strikes and the next day making 
friends with him at the polls. They know that their battle, 
day in and day out, in the shops, in the legislatures, in elec- 
tjons, in fJebates, and in all pubUc raee\\t\g?, e^ftTY«V«t ■sssi. 
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^^M in public combats everywhere, is against the exploiter of 
^^P Labor. It does not matter in what form he appears — as a 
manufacturer, landlord, banker, machine boss, or corpora- J 
tion lawyer — the labor movement is there to combat him.'! 
^^ If he assails them in Parliament, the workers are there to I 
^K meet him on the floor and defend their rights. If he assails 
^^P them on the industrial field, the unions bring up their battal- 
^™ ions to meet him there. He cannot escape, no matter what 
form of combat he chooses. It is these battles, both political 
and industrial, which give to the movement that enthusi- 

Iastic militancy which is its very salvation and which renders 
it comparatively easy for its officials to build up the mem- 
bership of the European organizations to such a remarkable 
degree. 
At any rate, these facts answer the chief argumei 
of Mr. Gompers against Socialism as well as against i 
pendent political action. What the Germans, the British, 
/the Italians, the Austrians, the Swedes, the Finns, the Nor- 
wegians, the Danes, the Belgians, and the other peoples of 
Europe have done, the Americans caiT do. No one need 
fear that the dire results which Mr. Gompers prophesies 
must come if the American labor movement undertakes to 

P throw itself wholeheartedly into independent politics. But 
it is essential that they be like the politics of the European 
parties — strictly independent of, and actually hostile to, the 
capitalist parties. Otherwise they must fail just as t|lM 
efforts of our earlier labor parties failed. If a, labor mo^i^H 
\\ nient once admits the possibility of fusion with the Cc^H 
\1 italist parties, it will be corrupted and destroyed. On the 
II other hand, the American worker should go into strictly 

independent politics with his eyes opevi to \V\=, mduhitab|^^ 
truth, that, as soon as Labor dec\Ae?> M'poi^ tQvw^\e.\.e '-u^fl 
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pendence of all capitalist parties and influences, it means 
that it must eventually become Socialist. 

Perhaps this assertion requires an explanation. What 
1 mean is this, that that has been the experience of every 
labor movement in Europe. Ever since the days of the 
first International, the Socialists have made it perfectly 
clear that their diief concern is to bring the struggle of 
the classes upon the political field. Toward this end they 
have urged, in season and out of season, the political unity 
of Labor. In every country of the world they have urged 
existing labor organizations to take the initiative, and, 
wherever a strictly independent labor party has been formed 
by the trade unions, the mass of Socialists have Joined with 
the Trade Unionists and have given their time, thought, and 
energy to the development of the political movement In 
England, Belgiimi and Italy, where the labor parties were 
not at first Socialist parties, the Socialists nevertheless 
entered wholeheartedly into the political activities of the 
labor organizations. It is only in those countries where 
the trade unions have absolutely declined to launch their 
own political parties, as, for instance, in England before 
1901, and here, that the Socialists have undertaken them- 
selves to do that work. Even in our own country, where 
there has always been antagonism between certain leading 
Socialists and certain leading Trade Unionists, the former 
endeavored at first to persuade the labor organizations to 
take the initiative, and pledged themselves to stand by an 
independent labor party if one were launched by the trade 
unions. The chief immediate aim, then, of the Socialists 
in all countries has been to build up political unions that 
would solidify Labor in its political struggles, as the trade , 
ijojjs have solidified Labor in its industrial struggles. 
In order that no doubt shaW cx.\?,\. a^ ^.o *.>t \ww.e.wfc 
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^^Bbeiieiits that result from harmony between Trade Unionism 
^^B and Socialism, I shall end this chapter with some testimony 
^^B that can easily be verified by any Trade Unionist who cares 
^^B to consult the proceedings of the conventions of the A. F. 
^f of L. They are the words of some of the fraternal dele- 
gates from England and Canada to the A. F, of L., that J 
refer to the value of a united Labor and Socialist move- I 
ment and to the success of the independent pohtical acthr- J 

Iities of the labor movement abroad. 9 

Let us begin with the testimony of Ben Tillett, giveafl 
no less than thirteen years ago, when he was one of thefl 
British Fraternal Delegates to the 1901 Convention of th^l 
A. F. of L. fl 

"We have in our Trades Council." he said, "verv effective local' * 
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"We have in our Trades Council." he said, "very effective local' ' 
bodies who are making for municipal Socialism. Every thinking 
trade unionist, with few exceptions, is a Socialist in the old coun- 
try. I do not know the reason why it is not popular here. Let 
me tell you what is being done by the Socialist trades unions. Dur- 
ing the last twelve years $1,500,000,000 has been put into munidpal 
enterprises to beautify the cilies and to keep from the capitalist 
that which he would have used in exploiting the people. The 
miners insist on representatives from the various unions going to 
Parliament. They pay the expenses of their election; they pay 
them double salaries and feel only too honored lo have political 
agents that work in their behalf when something is being advocated 
by the unions, and I hope soon to see a big labor party in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons."* 

In the same strain is the testimony given the following 
year by British Delegate M. Arrandale : 

"Yes, sir; we hold that it is the duty of the workers I 
to it tliat they are represented on local and imperial bodies— th*| 
is, so far as our city councils and our parliaments are concerned 
and as a proof of that, Mr. President, my colleague and mys^ 
have been representatives in our respective City Councils for a bt'" 
many years, and we hold that the workers can be benefited T 
much by having representatives from their own bodies to look afft 
their ii 



^Report of the Proceedings of 1901 Cotwer 
fReport, 1902 Convention, p. 137. 
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At the 1904 Convention the determination to get into 

Parliament was again expressed by British Delegate James 
Wignall. After telling of the wonderful trade-union 
progress made in the preceding years, he continued : 

"But we are not even content with tliis work. We have felt 
for a long time that instead of asking other men to make laws 
for us, we should try to get our own men into the House of Com- 
mons to make laws. We long ago became tired of going, cap in 
hand, to those we have given our votes to and have come to the 
conclusion that the Almighty did not give all the brains to the 
rich people; that he has given brains lo the poor as well as to the 
rich, and we intend to give them a chance to use them. We have 
men fit to represent us in the House of Commons."* 

The same year the other British delegate, William A. 
Mabon, urged the Americans to keep pace with the British : 

; ask yoii in closing to 

to secure for yourselves i 
act. This request probably is not as unselfish as it appear: 
for we know that whatever legislation is secured in America we 
can secure in time; and if you in America succeed in getting such 
an act passed there will be no fear of the workers of Great Britain 
ever losing the benefit of their acL"t 

The disgust with the old methods and the hope in the 
" new were growing, and at the 1905 Convention British 
Delegate David Gilmour spoke as follows: 

"Now I come to the more important part — at least in my 

opinion — and • • • I think I am entitled to give you briefly, 

not only my own views, but the views of practically 95 per cent of 

the British trade unionists. The British Trades Union Congress 

' has been compelled to consider this question. Since its organization 

year after year it has passed a whole bunch of resolutions. Then 

I we appointed men to go into the lobby of the House of Commons 

I' and almost go down on their knees and beg this or that or the 

I other Sir or Esquire to support the measure. We made up our 

minds to do away with that sort of thing. You are in a far better 

f position to have representatives in Congress from yoUr own ranks 

■ than we are * * • because our members are not paid. We 

■ have now decided to run direct from the ranks of the trade unions 

■ men, whose business it will be not only to say ihey are in favor of 

^■^ •Report, 1B04 Convention, p. 1 
^B fld^nt. p. las. 
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this, that or the other reform, but who will light on the floor for 
such reforms. If the rank and file of men could see how their 
work is carried out in Parliament, there would be no two opinions 
of the necessity for a change. • ♦ * It appears ridiculous that 
we will send to Parliament to make laws (or us the man we can- 
not trust to weigh the material the workers produce. * • • For 
our own self-preservation the time has corae when we cannot de- 
pend upon the capitalists, the men of the class whose 
opposed to the interests of the workers. Ordinary i 
and self-preservation demand that we shall change thi 
believe, so far as my experience of the trade-union 
Great Britain is concerned, the workerr have made up their mindr 
thai ihey are going to frame and formulate laws, and instead of 
being content with sending men to lobby in ihe House of Common^., 
they are going to send men to make the laws there."" 

At the A. F. of L. Convention of 1906 the British Fra- 
ternal Delegate J. N. Bell told of the striking success that' 
met the independent political efforts of British Labor. 

"T am one of tliose," he said, "who for sixteen years past have 
been trying to persuade the trade unionists of England to go into 
polities. At first it was said that if we introduced politics into the 
trade unions men of different creeds and parties would fall out 
and trade unionism would be injured. But the time came when 
those of US who thought we should go into politics received very 
powerful assistance; That was when the judges interpreted the 
law against us. * * * There was nothing left for the "trade 
unions but to enter politics, whether they liked it or not. We deter- 
mined if we entered politics it should not he under the auspices of 
either of the great political parties, but we would have a party of 
our own. We did so, and fotlnd the money to run that party, and 
as a consequence we are in a position to control it. * * * We 
have found • * • that the differences that divide Socialism and 
trade unionism are, after all, not so very great. • ♦ « Although 
the Socialist cannot get the trade unionist as far as he wants him 
to go, he is willing to travel the same road as long as it is -possible 
for them to travel together. When the election came the Socialist 
candidates were supported by the trade unionists, and the trade 
union candidates were supported by the Socialists. To that policy 
is to be ascribed the great measure of success that awaited us, a 
success that went far beyond our anticipations. * * • You may 
ask if all this has injured trade unionism along other lines. ♦ • *! 
On the contrary, the success that has awaited us at the clectio*J 
Jias quickened interest generally in the \abor Mnia 






"Report. 1905 Convention, pp. 137, ISS. 
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The inspiration we had in tlic general election came, it ts only fair 
to say, from the Socialist ranks."* 

At die same convention British Fraternal Delegate 
Allan Gee, in speaking of the Labor Party, said; "That 
organization has proved up to the hilt that it was the right 
and proper policy for us to pursue, "t 

In 1907, President Gompers said, in introducing the 
British Delegate David J. Shacklcton: 

"He was to have been with us at Minneapolis last year, but a 
bill that stood to relieve the British organiied wage workers from 
the effect of the TafF-Vale decision was up for consideration, and 
he had that hill in charge. • * * The result of his remaining 
at his post has been lo give to the organized workingtnen of Great 
Britain a law which we have been trying to get from our Congress 
in vain for these past several years,"t 

As a part of a most interesting address, and speaking 

of the situation prior to entering politics, Shacklcton said : 

"When elections came around we were dumb beasts. We dare 
not express any opinion on any political or semi -political labor ques- 
tion * • * and every labor leader was kept outside of politics 

• " * for fear of injuring his position as a responsible leader 
of the men and women in purely trade-union work. With the en- , 
trance of the trades unionists into politics on trade lines, the door 
was opened, and today whenever any election comes around we are 
on the platform of our own party advising our men and women 
what is the course they shall pursue."! 

At the same convention British Delegate Hodge said: 
"When ail those injunctions ♦ ♦ * appeared, it caused us 

* • * to look into politics in a way which we had never pre- 
viously done. We began to ask ourselves this question ; How is 
it and why is it that trade unionism exists? Does it not exist to 
protect ourselves against the domination of capital? Does it not 
exist because we cannot trust our employers with either our condi- 
tions of labor or our wages? If we cannot trust them with those 
things, and we appoint men out of our own ranks a.s presidents. 

e members, why, in Heaven's name, do the 
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I you cannot trust with those things yet he trusted by i; 
sent to Parliament to make the laws we live under? 

"Now, Mr. Chairman, it appears to me in this country i 
»re in much the same position. • • * What you have to real 
is that your political differences must be c^st aside as we havt^a 
cast tiicm aside; that you must nail the colors of Labor Unioll 
to the mast and make that your politics."* 

The Canadian Fraternal Delegate, W. R. Trottd 
strongly supported the same point of view, saying: 

"The previous convention of the Congress [Canadian] took a 
important step, the step of going into independent pohtical a 
In a new country like ours * • • it is a bigger problem even 
than you have tn the Stales to lake independent political action. 
*■ • * We decided for independent political action, however, as 
_ . : only hope. We hope in the future to get on the inside a 
look out instead of being, as now, on the outside looking ii 

At the 1908 Convention of the A. F. of L., Briti^ 
Delegate J. H. Skinner spoke approvingly of the alliam 
of Socialism and trade unionism: 

"The Labor Party consisls, not only of trade unionists, but S 
cialisls as well. The main body of the Socialists in Great Brital|| 
are allied to the Labor Party, and they are as anxioi 
it as are the more moderate section styled the trade unionists. We 
are proud of Ihe alliance between the Socialists and the Labor 
Party. 1 believe a great deal of ihe work that has been accom- 
plished in an advance direction for the workers of Great Britain 
has been due to the sacrifices, the hard work and the energy of 
the Socialists who are connected with it, * * * A few years 
ago we had to fight our hattles with our hands tied behind our 
backs, and you are in that position today. • ♦ * When you 

I have better laws you can spend the time, money and attention) 
now spend on trying to get them in remedying other evils, 
you will be able to do something to make the conditions 
better for children, the unemployed and the aged toilers,"^ 
Even more emphatic to the same effect is the testimoi 
of British Delegate J. R. Clynes at the following conv« 
tion: 



I ^Report, latlii Convi 



:. p, lift. 
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of the oTganized workers o/ our country. * * • Qur Labor 
Party is an alliance of these extreme forces. The moderate trades 
unionist joins hands with even the extreme Socialist. * ■ • u 
is not a party which takes from either the freedom each has a right 
to retain. The alliance reserves to the Irade unionist the liberty 
to go on with his industrial work, to preach combination, secure 
gains for the workshop, and secure better laws in Parliament. It 
kavM the Socialist free to spread his ideals, to teach his principles 
and to strengthen his organisation. Freedom of opinion in no 
sense involving sacriRce of principle on the part of either has 
been the foundation, has been the safety vaive of this Labor Party 
existing In Great Britain today. • * • In our country now the 
men are looked upon as enemies of the workers who would seek 
lo divide or in any sense sow the seeds of division among the 
Socialist and trades unions who have so long worked in helpful 
harmony in our land. The cry has been often raised, of course, 
that trades unions should have nothing to do with politics. We 
did not bring party politics into the trades unions in our country. 
but we brought the trades unions into Parliamentary action. That 
Parliamentary action has not lessened industrial activity; it has 
not diminished our pride in the trades unions ; our ardor for 
ttie cause of combination In the workshop is no less. Our trades 
ilnionism is not thrown overboard because we have taken upon a 
ship the instrument of Parliamentary action."* 

In 1910 British Fraternal Delegate Ben Turner showed 
how sweeping had been the political success of Labor : 

"There is not a town or village now in the north of England 

or in most portions of Wales and Scotland where on school boards 

and town and courty councils we have not men and women from 

our own body — men from the mills and mines and forges, the 

actual daily toilers — who are members of these public bodies,"t 

His colleague, W. Brace, declared: 

"Side by side with its industrial effort, the trades union mo 

It must be political as well. It is bound to be such in character. 

; day has gone by, in my judgment, when trades unionists can 

f afford to ignore their position in the political life of the nation. 
Capital is represented in the British House of Commons and pow- 
erfully entrenched in the House of Lords. Labor, therefore, must 
not be content to stand in the outer lobby of Parliament asking 
other people to do for it what it should do for itself. Labor must 
> go oti the floor of Parliament and demand in the name of the 
b organized workers that its desires be carried into effect. • * • 
■ No Parliament can translate into law the real desires and necessi- 
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ties of the people unless men are there who are of the people, 
bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh, and who in their own 
lives and experience can tell the legislative authorities exactly the 
views and aspirations of those who are doing the work for the 

ex 
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That British Columbia was going through the same 
experience as England was shown in the testimony of 
Canadian Delegate R. P. Pettipiece at the same convention. 
"As with the workers elsewhere," he said, "we never do any- 
thing until we are compelled to. VVe were compelled to take some 
radical and revolutionary steps there. When James Dunsmuir 
dosed down the mines on Vancouver Island because the miners 
had asked for an increase in pay and had gone on strike he said 
to the striking miners through a royal commission ; 'These mines 
are mine. Can I not do as I like with my own property?' That 
statement, Mr. Chairman, is correct, no matter how brutal it may- 
be. If the workera will walk to the ballot box on election day and 
confer the power to write law and make it legal for them to own 
these things we must give them the right to do as they like with 
their own property. * * * That famous declaration in British 
Columbia gave birth to the Socialist Party. * • * Since 1903 
the Socialist Party has grown from a little group of less than a 
dozen men in Vancouver to a party that polled 31 per cent of the 
votes in that county, despite the fact that we had only twenty-one . 
candidates running in forty-two constituencies. In British Columbia 
the Socialist Party has the distinguished honor of having one of 
its members the Parliamentary leader of His Majest/s loyal oppo- 
sition. * * * All the legislation that has been referred to by n 
comrades and all I could refer to that has been passed in Bi'' 
Columbia came after the appearance of a few labor members h 

Once more the wonderful success of British Labor i 
Parliament was testified to when, at the 1911 Conventioi 
of the A. F. of L., Fraternal Delegate G. H. Roberts ( 
clared ; 

"I have watched my colleagues of the Labor Party 
wringing concessions that would never have been possible had n 
our labor men been in the committee room and on the floor of t 
House of Commons to make manifest our desire. * '' 
believe the legislation which is passed and the way in which ( 
laws are administered have a great bearing on our wage i' 
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thcrmore, we claim the working classes have a right lo 

J inside the House of Commons. ■ * • I am proud of 

f Labor Party, and I am proud of my class because Ihey have 
pionstrated lo the others that there is a genius, a working-class 
ally to be found in our ranks, * • *''* 

At the same convention ihe Canadian delegate, William 
Glockling, said: 

"We have on every occasion endeavored to bring about a slate 
of things which would allow the people to elect their own members. 
We have not yet been as successful as we should be, * * * We 
go periodically to our Federal Parliament and lo oUr Provincial 
Pariiatnents with bowed heads and hats in hand, asking, or rather 
pleading, for legislation, * * * f think it is essential for the 
workers of the Dominion to have their interests represented as are 
the interests of the men in the Old Country."t 

In 1912 the American delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress, G, L. Berry and J. H. Walker, had to 
confess as follows: 

"There can be no denial of the fact that the Labor Party under 
the direction of the Congress has made remarkable strides in 
forcing home needful legislation for the workers ot that country. 
• • * During strikes, on account of having their own political 
party, they have readier access to and more influence with the 
government than they had previously, and through government 
investigations and otherwise making public the situation from a 
worker's point of view, substantial assistance has been rendered 
towards getting the disputes settled favorably to the unions, • » ♦ 
Because many ot the political questions and remedial laws affect 
■ seriously the health, safety, hours of labor and even the wages of 
the members, as well as thp care of their children and their educa- 
tion, also their own hving, in case of incapacity through injury, 
disease or old age, the members of the unions there are intensely 
interested in seeing that everything is done that can be done for 
themselves by the use of their votes. The organization of their 
political party, the success achieved by it, and the continual exchange 
of views among the members, as well as the work of education 
carried on by the Labor Party, have dpne an immense work in 
educating the workers politically. Old prejudices and superstitions 
on this subject have been eliminated, and a great impetus has been 
given to ihe labor movement in its every phase. The workers have 
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heen inspired with a stronger faith in themselves and they have 
been given greater hope than ever before that they will accomplish 
the things which as trade unionists they set out Xo do. " * ■"• 

At the same convention, Robert Smillie, one of the 
British delegates, after recounting the spread of Socia 
feeling in the trade-union movement in England, declared 

'"Bat I think that something in our country at least requires 
to be nationalized in addition to the land, mines, railways and means 
of production. We intend to nationalize the British House of 
Commons in the very near future. I quite admit that we could not 
secure justice for the workers from our House of Commons as at 
present constituted, because whatever name our politicians may give 
themselves and their parties, they represent the exploiting classess 
all the time in both sides of the House of Commons, To nationalize 
railways, the workers would not get a fair chance from a Icbis- 
lature such as ours is at present composed, but side by side with 
preaching the utility and the necessity for the ptlMic ownership of 
the mines we are preaching the necessity of full representation of 
the common people of our country in the legislature of our country, 
and we are very hopeful that in the very near future we will be 
able to strengthen our forces, because organized labor has given 
up all hopes of any substantial legislation, any socia! or economic 
legislation, from the two political parties, and our only hope is the 
formation of a party of our own. * + * We, I think, are per- 
fectly capable of forming our own party and of working out our 
own salvation without depending * ' * on either of the two 
political parties. We have been deceived qilite long enough by the 
promises and non-fulfillment of the pledges which have been given 
to us in the past by the political parties, who have ridden into 
power, either one party or another, on the shoulders of the working 
classes. * ♦ • The pledges they have never intended to redeem 
and which they never have redeemed, and which they never will 
redeem, "t — 

The remarks of his colleague, James A. Seddon, wers 

pointed and witty : M 

"The Labor Party was a creation of the trades union move- 
ment, it is its child today and is working together unanimously 
for the great problems that confront the industrial workers in Great 
Britain today. The Labor Party in the House of Commons began. 
as it was natural it should begin, bj' directing the attention of tho9~ 
politicians who generally have their eyes in the ends of the earti 
and their hands in the workers' pockets ; we begaii to point out f 
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I have quoted elsewhere the words of T. Grenall, the 
British delegate to the A. F. of L. Convention of 1913, but 
his colleague, I. H.' Gwinne, also paid a tribute to political 
action. 

"Whatever may be your position in this country," he said, "there 
is one thing certain— that the trades-union movement in the old 
country would never have aecomphshed what it has, it could not 
be the inflilence it is today, and could never have attained the posi- 
tion it has attained, apart from its direct political action, "t 

At the same convention, Gus Francq, the Canadian Fra- 
ternal Delegate, declared : 

"It is generally admitted by the labor movement the world 
over that, whatever may be its own strength in the economic field, 
it is absolutely indispensable that it should be followed by pohtical 
action ; indeed, how can interests and positions so dearly bought 
be safeguarded, if, by a stroke of the pen, legislators can destroy 
them?" After recounting the political advantages gained in Canada, 
he continued: "All this goes to show that, if trade unionism were 
combined with wise political action, the labor movement of Canada 
and the United States would be master of the situation. ■ ♦ ■ 
When I think of the difficulties created for the labor unions on this 
side of the 45th parallel, by the famous Sherman antitrust act, 
* • * I say that it is high time for trade unionism to realize 
the benefits to be derived from the presence of labor members in 
our various governments. * « - i believe that, in order to make 
the workingmen understand the necessity of the political movement 
it would be wise that the unions affiliated to this Federation, whose 
constitutions forbid dealing with political qilestions, should do away 
with such restrictions and insert on the order of the day of their 
local unions a clause for 'Discussion of legislation affecting work- 
ingmen."} 

It might be well to end this testimony with the glowing 
tribute of an American delegate to the British Trades Union 
Congress as given in his report to the 1913 Convention of 
_ the A. F. of L. 
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"After carefully looking into the workings of the British Trades 
Union Congress and its political wing, the Labor Party/' said Louis 
Kemper, "we find that the success of organized labor in Great 
Britain is due largely to the efforts and activity of the Labor Party. 
Another gratifying feature is the fact that the members of the 
Labor Party and the Socialists work hand in hand for the common 
good, without any strife, discord or friction, and in perfect harmony 
one with the other. * * * Without the Labor Party, the British 
Trades Union Congress, and, in fact, the entire labor movement of 
Britain would lose much of its effectiveness/''*' 



CHAPTER VI. 

£ FUTURE POLITICS OF LABOR IN AMERICA. 

t is unfortunate that both the Socialist Trade Unionists 
[ their opponents felt unable at the last convention of 
A. F. of L. to support the resolution of George L. 
y, of the International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
.' Union. He urged the A. F. of L., it will be remem- 
i, to call a conference of delegates from the national 
cialist Party, the organized state and national bodies of 
■ Woman's Suffrage League, the farmers' national and 
Bite unions, and the railroad men's brotherhoods, for the 
prpose of drafting a working agreement that would pro- 
ide for joint action upon the political field. It is unfortu- 
; that such a gathering cannot be held, even were it to 
lit in nothing more than several days of thoughtful 
consideration of the great political problems that confront 
Labor. If the spirit of faction and personal antagonism 
would only yield even for a few days to an ardent desire 
for unity among all the sections of the American labor 
movement, such a gathering might have results as revo- 
lutionary as the convention which gave to America its polit- 
ical institutions. There might be written there a new decla- 
ration of independence, which would free Labor forever 
from a corrupting and demoralizing dependence upon the 
capitalist parties. However, the American Federation of] 
Labor decided by a large vote against calling such a con- 
ference, and that may perhaps have been a wise action, 
considering the present state of the movement and the bitter- 
ness of some factions in the movement. Nevertheless, in 
dealing' with the future polit'ics ol V.a'tio^ m K-m.^v^,'"'^ 
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the other reform, but who will fight on the floor for 
such reforms. If the rank and file of men could see how their 
work is carried out in Parliament, there would be no two opinions 
of the necessity for a change. • • * It appears ridiculous that 
we will send lo Parliament lo make laws for u5 the man we can- 
not trust to weigh the material the workers produce. * • * For 
our own self-preservation the time has come when we cannot de- 
pend upon the capitalists, the men of the class whose ii 
opposed to the interests of the workers. Ordinary co 
and self-preservation demand that we shall change this, 
believe, so far as my experience of the trade-union r 
Great Britain is concerned, the workers have made up their mindr 
that they are going to frame and formulate laws, and instead of. 



being content with sending men to lobby in the House of Commonvi 
they are going to send men to make the laws there."* ] 
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At the A. F. of L. Convention of 1906 the British Fra- 
ternal Delegate J. N. Bell told of the striking success thai 
met the independent political efforts of British Labor. 

"I am one of lliose," he said, "who for sixteen years past have 
been trying to persuade the trade unionists of England to go into 
pohtics. At lirst it was said that if we introduced politics into the 
trade unions men of different creeds and parties would fall out 
aud trade unionism would be injured But the time came when 
those of us who thought we should go into politics received very 
powerful assistance! That was when the judges interpreted the 
law against us. * * • There was nothing left for the ' trade 
unions but to enter politics, whether they liked it or not. We deter- 
mined if we entered politics it should not be under the auspices of 
either of the great political parties, but we would have a party of 
our own. We did so, and foilnd the money to run that party, and 
as a consequence we are in a position to control it. * * * We 
have found » • • that the differences that divide Socialism and 
trade unionism are, after ail, not so very great. » ♦ * Although 
the Socialist cannot get the trade unionist as far as he wants him 
to go. he is willing to travel the same road as long as it is possible 
for them to travel together. When the election came the Socialist 
candidates were supported by the trade unionists, and the trade 
union candidates were supported by the Socialists. To that policy 
is to be ascribed the great measure of success that awaited us, a 
vent far beyond our anticipations. • » • Vou may 
_ .. _ _ has injured trade unionism along other lines. • ■ • 

On the contrary, (he success that has awaited us at the election 
ios quickened interest generally in the \aboi: unions in our country. 
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The inspiration we had In the general election came, it 13 only fkir 
to say, from (he Socialist ranks."'' 

At the same convention British Fraternal Delegate 
Allan Gee, in speaking of the Labor Party, said: "That 
organization has proved up to the hilt that it was the right 
and proper policy for us to pursue. "f 

In 1907, President Gonipers said, in introducing the 
British Delegate David J. Shackleton : 

"He was to have been with us at Minneapolis last year, but a 
bill that stood to relieve the British organized wage workers from 
the effect of the Taff-Vale decision was up for consideration, and 
he had that bill in charge. • • * The result of his remaining 
at his post has been to give to the organized workingnien of Great 
Britain a law which we have been trying to get from our Congress 
in vain for these past several years."? 

As a part of a most interesting address, and speaking 
of the situation prior to entering politics, Shackleton said : 

"When elections came around we were dumb beasts. We dare 
not express any opinion on any political or semi -political lalxir ques- 
tion * " * and every labor leader was kept outside of poUticl 
■ • " for fear of injuring his position as a responsible leader 
of the men and women in purely trade-union work. With the en- 
trance of the trades unionists into politics on trade lines, the door 
was opened, and today whenever any election comes around we are 
on the platform of our own party advising our men and wornen 
what is the course they shall pursue."! 

At the same convention British Delegate Hodge said: 

I "When all those injunctions * * • appeared, it caused us 

* ■ • to look into politics in a way which we had never pre- 
viously done. We began to ask ourselves this question : How is 
it and why is it that trade unionism exists? Does it not exist to 
protect ourselves against the domination of capital? Does it not 
exist because we cannot trust our employers with either our condi- 
tions of labor or our wages? If we cannot trust them with those 
tbino-i!. and we appoint men out of our own ranks as presidents, 
5 and executive members, why, in Heaven's name, do the 
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1 all sections of the country their own candidates for of 

(They could go in for strictly independent labor politics am 
refuse to ally or affiliate themselves in any manner with 
the capitalist parties. In other words, they could leave 
those parties as strikers now leave the shops. They could 
insist that every loyal Trade Unionist should support the 
independent labor party with the same zeal and earnestness 
that he now supports his comrades on strike. In this 
manner they could own, finance and control a party of 
Labor, and, by the tremendous volume of their votes, they 
could elect to public office thousands of trade union men. 
Being the masters of their own party, gnd able to control 
the political fortunes of all its candidates, they could see 
that the men elected by the party remain faithful and carry 
out to the smallest detail its commands. 

As a rule, the Labor parties of Europe develo] 
1 directly out of the existing labor organizations. And thi 
\ is, of course, the natural way for such a party to develop. 
' Marx and Engels never gave up the hope that the American 
trade unions would one day launch a party of their own, 
while Karl Kautsky, the eminent German Socialist, as late 
as three or four years ago. declared that the mass political 
movement of the workers might even yet come in America 
through the A. F. of L. And no doubt such an independent 
labor party would have developed out of the American 
^_ trade unions had not Mr. Gompers blocked the way. Had 
^K the officials of the A, F. of L,, in the late eighties, supported 
^^P with enthusiasm and loyalty the spontaneous political up- 
^V rising of the working class which occurred in those years, 
^V there would never have existed in this country a separate' 
^B Sociah'st Party. There would not have been today ti 
^■ipv^i' armies of n-orkingmen fighting Sot ^Tac!nc3i\'j 
^Bo'e things, but with leaders more or \e?.s Mto^osaS-V 
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^^^^h ' otber. In tli<; opinion of the Socialist, such an intle- 
^BPbident party would have become a Socialist party, but the 
rank and file, as well as the officials of such a party, would 
have been largely the same as those in the trade-union move- 
ment. We should then have had the same unity here 
that exists in every other country. It is unfortunate that 
the Socialist movement was not allowed to develop in this 
natural way, as an evolution out of the existing trade 
unions. However, such a convention might discuss the 
possibility of following here, even at this late date, the 
example of the European movement. 

There is a fourth choice that might be made by such 
a convention, and that is to support the existing Social! 
Party. It might decide to have two working-class mov< 
ments, one devoting all its energies to the building up of 
the economic organizations of the working class, the other 
devoting all its attention to developing the political power 
of the working class. They might urge every Trade Union- 
ist to become a member of the Socialist Party and every 
Socialist to become a member of a trade union. They could 
insist that the two movements should be kept distinct, 
from the other, in order that each should be free and 
untrammeled in the particular field of action in which it 
is battling. They might arrange that these two great organ- 
izations of the working class should frequently confer 
together, and, while not interfering with the internal policies 
of one another, that they should on all occasions support 
each other. At the elections the Trade Unionist would be' 
expected to give all aid and support to the Socialists, while, 
at the time of strike, the Socialist would be expected to give 
all possible aid to the strikers. In others words, there 
would be two great unions of the working class, the 
fevotiiiff its attention to bi\i\ding u\i ^Q\\Ut^\ w\\V^ ,xVi«. 'iSiw 
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giving its attention to building up industrial unity. Thfl 
Socialist Party would be expected to carry out all the polity 
ical demands of the trade-union movement. It would repr« 
sent in public office the entire labor movement, and, whild 
fighting in present society for all those immediate benefiM 

I sought by Labor for the improvement of its present coh' 
dition, it would seek also to municipalize and nationaliz 
the instruments of Labor. 
No doubt, such a plan would be very bitterly combattedf* 
• by Mr. Gonipers and others holding his views. Yet it is 
a fact, which no one knows better than he, that the ideas, 
~\ the prf^ram and the tactics of the Socialist Party ofj 
America are in all essentials identical with those of everj 
labor party in Europe. It is an integral part of the interf 
national movement, to which all those parties are affiliates 
and its principles and methods are exactly the same a 
of the labor parties of Europe, which the mass of Tradi 

r Unionists support. No matter what the views of ; 
American Trade Unionist are, he could not devise a strictljj 
independent labor party that would differ materially fron^ 
that of the Socialist Party. Even were such a party to 
differ slightly at the beginning from the present Socialist 
Party, within a few years their principles and methods 
would be identical. Moreover, the Socialist Party is alreadyj 
in the field. The enormous financial expenditure, the trei 
mendous labor and sacrifice that are necessary to start i 
party of the masses, have been home for years by tin 
Socialists. And they have succeeded in building up i 
national movement, with its local and state organizationfil 
throughout the land. The parly has already elected its men 
to the various state legislatures, and most of these men 
ea/so Trade Unionists. It has captured seNtTaMvcv^ortant 
b«, 3/3(/ a number of smaller ones, anA \\. v^W^ "m 'fl 
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ioii approximately one miSlion votes. It has one hundred 
twenty-five weekly papers and many monthlies. It has 

ipaganda journals in all languages and daily papers i>i 
several languages. Some of the highest officials in the 
American Federation of Labor are members of this party, 
and a considerable mass of its dues-payers are Trade Union- 
ists. Its labor and political record, wherever it has held 
office, is both clear and clean. In many town councils and 
state legislatures its representatives have introduced meas- 
ures so vital to the welfare of the labor movement and of 
the working class that no one can be in doubt as to exactly 
where the Socialist Party stands. It ir a labor party, more 
or less dominated even today by Trade Unionists, and all it 
needs to make it rank with its capitalist rivals in this country 
and to make it as powerful as the great labor parties of 
Europe, which I have described, is the united support of 
all American labor organizations. These are the actuab 
facts, and, if such a convention decided to scrap all this 
machinery and to form a new party, it would be doing 
about as foolish a thing as to scrap the machinery of the 
A. F, of L. and to form a new trade-union movement. The I 
fourth choice, then, which would present itself to those at 
such a gathering would be to support with all their power 
and strength the present Socialist Party. They could enter 
it, make it theirs, use its machinery to develop a great mass 
movement that would include practically the entire working 
class. They could then send into all the town councils and 
legislatures Trade Unionists and Socialists who would fight 
with all their combined power in the interest of the toilers 
of America. 

Unfortunately, choices such as I have indicated here 
are not easily made. It is rare that several factions meet 
•onvention, harmonize their diverse views, or take anv 
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action, no n;ialler how simple, without much discussion 
iome dissension. Certainly, it is not likely that the Trai 
Jnionists and Socialists here will ever meet in one gr< 
convention to decide definitely upon their political tactii 
and to choose with all the care and wisdom they possi 
the best and most effective methods to accomplish ihdi 
common ends. Great movements do not seem to come aboi 
in this deliberate manner. They rather evolve out of th< 
fiweat and blood, the toil and anguish of the multitudes 
' struggling blindly toward the light. Probably, then, we 
shall never coldly and deliberately decide upon the wisest 
course for us to pursue. It is far more likely that we shall 
be buffeted and bruised and driven by the great economic 
forces of our time and by the opposition of our enemy until 
we learn the wisdom of harmony and the value of soUdarity. 
Besides, there is an obstacle which blocks the way. We 
are not now entirely free to choose without prejudice what 
we should most desire. We have got into ruts, we hav< 
developed our jealousies and our antagonisms. We ha' 
enemies even in the labor movement itself, and we shi 
all have to be put into the melting pot before there 
be fused into one united whole the many factions that noi 
fight to their ruin and ours. 

I think I have made clear in the foregoing pages that 

the actual situation which confronts the labor movement of 

America and temporarily blocks its way is largely of Mr. 

Gompers' making. He, more than anyone else up to the 

present, has written the decisions of the largest section of 

that movement. He has been powerful enough to overcome 

all opposition, and his own will has almost invariably pre- 

JiaiJed. So far as the first choice that I have mentioned 

^£3bove is concerned, Mr. Gompers has leiMsed \q consider 

■k 3nc/. following him, so has the A, ¥. oi \.. PAftv^ 
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lost a Syndicalist in his theory of the labor movement, 
has been unable to adhere to this theory in practice. He 
been prevented by necessity from making the first 
:e. He has mixed his Syndicalism with politics, and, 
lUgh thirty-three years of trial and tribulation, has 
itty clearly demonstrated to all of us the folly of that, 
ighout the same period he has persistently and effec- 
'ely blocked the way of Labor from making the third 
By his inability to follow the first, by his failure 
the second, and by his staving off the third until it is 
late, he has made it now almost imperative for the 
lerican labor movement to choose the last. Nothing could 
,ve been farther away from his intention or desire; yet 
fact is that the labor movement of America has now 
ily one course left to it. Whether or not this will be con- 
lered by some to be mifortunate, the only thing that 
lains is for the Trade Unionists to do here what the 
■rade Unionists are doing in nearly all other countries with 
ich splendid success. They must support the Socialist 
irty. 

I do not mean that somewhere and sometime the A. F, 
of L. will resolve formally to cooperate with the Socialist 
Party, That may perhaps never happen. What I mean 
is, that the movement now going on in all parts of the 
country will continue to go on until practically the entire 
mass of Trade Unionists are also Socialists. For ten years 
or more tlie American Federation of Labor has been fur- 
nishing multitudes of recruits to the Socialist Party. In 
Wisconsin the Trade Unionists and Socialists are closely 
united. In Milwaukee, in Butte, in Schenectady, and in 
thirty or more other cities the Trade Unionists have backed 
the Socialist Party almost to a man and won splendid vie 
In hundreds of otbet mdMaWvaV <LVC\e,% wv\ \otw! 
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"After carefully looking into the workings of the British Trades 
Union Congress and its political wing, the Labor Party," said Louis 
Kemper, "we find that the success of organized labor in Great 
Britain is due largely to the efforts and activity of the Labor Party. 
Another gratifying feature is the fact that the members of the 
Labor Party and the Socialists work hand in hand for the common 
good, without any strife, discord or friction, and in perfect harmonv 
one with the other. * * * Without the Labor Party, the British 
Trades Union Congress, and, in fact, the entire labor movement of 
Britain would lose much of its effectiveness/''*' 



CHAPTER VI. 

: FUTURE POLITICS OF LABOR IN AMERICA. 

It is unfortunate that both the Socialist Trade Unionists 
I their opponents felt unable at the last convention of 
F. of L. to support the resolution of George L. 
terry, of the International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
Bits' Union. He urged the A. F. of L., it will be remem- 
ETed, to call a conference of delegates from the national 
Kialist Party, the organized state and national bodies of 
! Woman's Suffrage League, the farmers' national and 
IS, and the railroad men's brotherhoods, for the 
larpose of drafting a working agreement that would pro- 
fide for joint action upon the poHtical field. It is unfortu- 
late that such a gathering cannot be held, even were it to 
result in nothing more than several days of thoughtful 
consideration of the great political problems that confront 
Labor. If the spirit of faction and personal antagonism 
would only yield even for a few days to an ardent desire 
for unity among all the sections of the American labor 
movement, such a gathering might have results as revo- 
lutionary as the convention which gave to America its polit- 
ical institutions. There might be written there a new decla- 
ration of independence, which would free Labor forever 
from a corrupting and demoralizing dependence upon the 
capitalist parties. However, the American Federation of] 
Labor decided by a large vote against calling such a con- 
ference, and that may perhaps have been a wise action, 
considering the present state of the movement and the bitter- 
ness of some factions in the movemet\t. Ne,vt'rt.Vit\e.'is„ Wi 
dealing with the future politics oi "LaXiov \tv N.to.^.xv':.'^-. ' 
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In the same address and in his testimony before tl^^| 
Industrial Commission of 1900, Mr. Gompers expresses th«H 
opinion that the trade unions will go on 

"organizing, agitating and educating, in order that material im- 
provement may keep pace with indiistrial development, until the 

time when the workers, who will then form nearly the whole peopl^^^ 

^P develop their ability to administer the functionii of government j^H 
^K« the interest of alL"* T^M 
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opinion that the trade unions will go o 

"organizing, agitating and educating, in order that material : 
provement may keep pace with indiistrial development, until the 
time when the workers, who will then form nearly the whole people. 
develop their ability to administer the functions of government j~ 
the interest of alL"* 

We see, then, that Mr. Gompers himself, although dS^ 
daring at all times that he is not a Socialist, believes that 
in the future, after a due process of evolution, the workers 
will have to administer the functions of government in the 
interest of all. The process by which he seeks to obtain 
this end is very similar to the one proposed by the Syndical- 
ists, but the end and aim contemplated by Mr, Gompei 
very much the same as that contemplated by the SociaEJ 
ists.<»' 

However, Mr. Gomjiers' personal views are of less ii 
portaiice than the declarations of the trade unions them- 
selves. In recent years definite Socialist principles have 
been avowed by a large number of labor organizations. 
The Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Nevada, Minnesota, and-J 
other State Federations of Labor have passed Socialist 
declarations. Central Federated Unions, such as Cleve- j 
land, St, Louis, Milwaukee, Columbus, Erie, Wilkesbarre, 
Haverhill, Brockton, Terre Haute, Schenectady, Butte, 
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(♦Report of Industrial Commission, 1000, Vol. VII, p. 856. 
(a) I do not wish to give the impression that Mr. Gompers is 
a Socialist. He is not only confused, but he is also wholly mis- 
informed regarding the meaning and purposes of Socialism. That 
no one is so blind as he who will not see is made clear once more 
by the publication of the debate between Mr. Gompers and Mr, 
Morris Hillquit before the Commission on Industrial Relations. 
TA/s debate, under the title, "The DouUe ¥,4^e q( Labor's Sword."* 
can now be obtained from the SociaVisl Vatt^, 'Sitinwii. 
Cfitcago. 
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Bridgeport, and many others, have endorsed Socialism. In 
their statement of principles, the International Union of 
Textile Workers, the Amalgamated Glass Workers, the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers, the Journeymen Bakers and 
Confectioners, the United Brewery Workmen, the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers, the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders, the United 
Mine Workers, and the Western Federation of Miners, 
have all definitely declared that only by the abolition of 
the competitive system and the establishment of Socialism 
could the working class be permanently benefited. 

Several of the unions mentioned state as their deliber- 
ate conviction that 

"the eartli, together with all its wealth, belongs to mankind. The 
results and triumphs of civilization have been achieved through the 
course of thousands of years and with the assistance of all nations. 
The organized workers will come to carry into reality these prin- 
eiples, and they will establish a state of affairs under which every- 
one will enjoy the fruits of their labor."* 

The Flint Glass Workers call upon the working men 
of the world "to unite under the banner of International 
Socialism,"t while the Engineers give as one of their chief 
objects 

"fo assist in altering the competitive system of industry Id a 
cooperative system in order to secure the full share of the fruits 
of labor." J 

The Boiler Makers declare that they look forward to 
"the abolition of classes, the restoration of the land and all the 
means of production, and distribution to the people as a collective 
body, and the substitution of the cooperative commonwealth for the 
present state of planless production, industrial war, and social dis- 
order."! 

•Report of Industrial Commission, 1901, p. 78. 

f/rfetn, p. 17fl. 
■ t!drm. p. 233. 
h S/dem, p. 233. 
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Tlie Boot and Shoe Workers declare for T 

"the ultimate abolition of the competitive wage system and the 
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substitution ihcrcfor of a collective ownership by the people of all 
means of production, distribution, transportation, communication, 
and exchange."* 

The International Association of Metal Mechanics does 
not declare for democratic Socialism, but it is in favor of 
governmental control of railway, telegraph and telephone, 
while the Metal Polishers favor the government ownership 
of national monopolies. The Machinists' Union declare 
that it is impossible for its members to obtain the full i 
ward of their labor except by united action and it urges iti 
members to 

"set about securing (he nomination and election of pronounced trad* 
unionists in municipal, state, and national legislatures," in ' 
that it may "not be necessary to humiliate oiir citizenship i; 
future with fruitless petitions."t 

The Operative Plasterers' Association ui^es the oper- 
ation and ownership of mines by the State. ■ 

These and other unions, such as the Ladies' Garmeitfl 
Workers, the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, the Car- 1 
riage and Wagon Workers, and the Pattern Makers, all 
express principles in harmony with Socialism. In many 
unions the Socialists are in the majority, while in the Cigar 
Makers, the Painters, the Bricklayers, the Carpenters, and 
the Printers, probably thirty per cent of the members are 
active Socialists. Several important trade-union Journals 
are urging incessantly the need of united poHtical action 
and advocating earnestly the political objects of the Social- 
ists. Many of the State Federations and City Federations, 
as well as the International Unions, have elected to their J 
highest official positions trade union Socialists. The Ma^ 
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*Report of /ndustrial Commission, ?. &*■ 
f/(/em, p. 21S. 
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itinists, the Tailors, the Miners, the Brewery Workmen, 

: Flint Glass Workers, the Bakers and Confectioners, 

[Ve as tlieir chief officials prominent members of the So- 

hlist Party. Altogether it seems, then, that in recent 

ars both the trade-union and Sociahst movements are 

ming to recognize the need of united effort and the iden- 

f of their ultimate aims. 

If the ideals of the Socialists and Trade Unionists, 

len, are almost identical, their analyses of the conflict in 

Pesent society are not dissimilar. For instance, there is no 

noughtful Trade Unionist or Socialist who believes that 

there can now be harmony between Capital and Labor. In 

answer to the Call, the New York Sociahst daily, which had 

accused Mr. Gompers of believing in harmony between 

Capital and Labor, he declared in the American Federation- 

ist of February, 1912: 

"Never iti the history of the American Federation of Labor, 
never in my hie, have 1 ever said or hinted that there was or could 
be that 'harmony between labor and capital' I challenge the Call 
or any other socialist mouthpiece to point to one utterance showing 
the contrary. Acting upon the theory that a lie repeated often 
enough some will believe that it is true. Socialists have for years 
asserted that the trade unionists, and I particularly, have declared 
that there exists, or should exist, 'harmony between capital and 
labor.' * * * No man who pretends to be a leader of public opin- 
ion today advocates harmonj; between privilege and privation, legal- 
ized robbery and honest citizenship, swollen fortunes and scant 
wages."* 

These are vigorous words in support of the view held 
universally by Socialists, that present society is torn asunder 
by a bitter struggle of the classes. But even more to the 
point than Mr. Gompers' words is the trade-union move- 
ment itself. It is organized exclusively by workingmen, 
and Trade Unionists are extremely careful to keep the em- 
ployer and his influences out of the union. Even the super- 



'JtMfricaii FederafwMsl. Vol XIX, ^^i. l\^-^Vi.. 
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intendents and managers of large industries are exctudejH 
from the trade unions. Every workman and every em"^ 



[ 



ployer knows that the trade union exists to improve the 
conditions of the toilers and that this usually happens at 
the expense of the employers. Every strike is a battlefield 
in which the employees and employer are contending for 
victory, and however much friendliness may exist at other 
times between master and men. both sides to this contro- 
versy realize that when the strike is on the fight will be con- 
ducted to the bitter end. The Socialist may philosophii 
more than the Trade Unionist about the existence of a cla 
struggle in society, but the latter is having more experier 
on the field of battle. 

"As a matter of fact," once declared Mr, Gompers, "there is a 
nther organization of labor in the entire world • ' • so '""■ 
conscious as are the trade unions."* 

The Trade Unionist is actually fighting the 
struggle, and it is the battles between employers' associa- 
tions and federalized trade unions that supply to the Social- 
ist the best evidence that society today is torn by a conilict 
between Capital and Labor. 

We see, then, that not only are the ideals of the 
movements very similar, but that their analysis of the coa*' 
flict which exists in modem society is identical. The only 
variation between the views of the Trade Unionist and the 
Socialist comes, then, in the manner of attack. The Social- 
ist is convinced that the Trade Unionist should not only 
battle with the individual employer, but that he should also 
seek to meet the employers as a whole, as represented by the 
State. Here capitalism makes the laws, writes the title 
deeds of weahh, and controls all that machinery of Govi 
i/tient which makes it possible for Cap\ta\ to dorainate 

*.4itic-riran Ffderationist. August. \V)n. 
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the industrial and the political institutions of society. The 
Socialist urges the masses to use the immense volume of 
votes at their disposal to capttire political power, to change 
the laws of the country, and administer the State and society 
in the interest of the workers. What possible antagonism 
can exist between a trade-union movement, which is strug- 
gling for shorter hours, better conditions, and higher wages, 
and a Socialist movement, which is endeavoring to organize 
men politically for the purpose of controlling the legisla- 
tures, the courts, and the executives of the nation? The two 
movements and struggles do not in the least interfere with 
each other. By no flight of the imagination nor by any 
possible perversion can they be considered antagonistic. 
They aid each other, supplement each other, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, cannot fully succeed without the support of 
each other. 

Curiously enough, the tactics and methods used by 
Trade Unionists to battle with the employer on the indus- 
trial field are identical with those: used by the Socialists to 
battle with the masters of society on the political field. As 
the Trade Unionist seeks to organize ail the workers en- 
gaged in the industries of the nation, so the Socialist seeks 
to organize all the workers who vote in the nation. As the 
Trade Unionist seeks to unite men into one body so that 
they shall be able to strike together and thus to enforce 
their demands, so the Socialist seeks to unite men into one 
body so that they may be able to vote together and thus 
control the pobtical life of the nation. The need of the 
Trade Unionist is an all-extensive Trade Unionism. The 
need of the Socialist is an all-extensive poHtical unionism. 
The one pleads for unity in the trade and industry; the 
other urges unity in politics. Both should exist supplemen- 
comphmentary to each ol\\et, \\\ Qti.e.t ■&vA. -cww 
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inig^t battle both as toilers in the shops and as citizens 
the nation, for the complete emancipation of Labor fi 
the tyranny of capitalism. 
Every trade union is a revolt against industrial slave; 
The workers have been forced by the bitterest of experiem 
to realize the folly of leaving to the employers all authority' 
as to the number of hours, the rate of wages, or the condi- 
tions of employment. So long as these matters were left to 
the employers, the workers were compelled to suffer incred- 
ibly long hours, wretched conditions of employment, and 
starvation wages. The modern trade-union movement arose 
as a kind of rebellion, not only against these conditions 
themselves, but also against the authority and power of 
the masters to dictate such conditions. There is no way to 

■ think of the modern trade-union movement except as a di- 
rect challenge to the industrial authority of the employer. 
The Federation of Labor itself is an attempt to bring to- 
gether the multitude of isolated trade organizations, to 
mould them into one great national independent body which 
shall constitute a hostile power to all the forces that now 
declare that the masters and not the men shall decide how 
many hours the toiler shall work, at what price he shall 
sell his labor, and under what conditions he shall do his 

I work. 
It is perfectly clear that when a workman stands alone 
he is incapable of opposing the will of the boss. If he 
does not like his hours or his wages or his conditions of 
ployment, he is told to quit, and that is the end of his pro- 
test and of him. It is only when all the workers of a 
trade get together that they can demand concessions from 
the employers and obtain them. It is only when the work- 
ers of a trade are able to withdraw aU iW \a\iOTCTs i^tsvcitVw 
hops of any employer and thus compVeteX-j paTsX'^i.it^ivi's 
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(lustrial operations ihat they have the power to decide how 
many hours they will sell each day of their lives, how much 
labor they are willing to give for certain wages, and. under 
what conditions they will work in the shops. This is what 
the modern trade union means, but when the Socialist at- 
tempts to carry the same thought and method into the 
political field, Mr. Gompers is horrified and declares with 
vehemence that the whole project is chimerical, impossible, 
ridiculous. If organization has achieved a measure of in- 
dustrial freedom, why is it not possible for organization to 
achieve some measure of political freedom? In any case, 
why should he who pleads with the workers to organize 
themselves in order to struggle against industrial slavery, 
protest against and even ridicule the Socialists, who ui^e 
those same workers to launch their own independent, self- 
reliant political union, in order to struggle against the 
political authority of the masters? Nothing is more aston- 
ishing to the Socialist than to see certain eminent trade- 
union leaders argue so ably, clearly, and forcefully the 
principles of Trade Unionism, only to throw up their hands 
in dismay when the same principles are employed for build- 
ing up political unionism. 

Mr. John Mitchell once gave an interesting interview to 

(a) At the convention of the A. F. of L., 1903, Mr. Mitchell 
■ stated his views very concisely as follows: "I h.ive no desire to 
discuss the relative merits of trades unions and Socialism. I recog- 
niie the right of every man to believe as he pleases. I give to no 
man, nor to any organization the right to say lo me or to my 
organiialion what political party we should belong to or for what 
candidates we shall cast our votes. 

"ft would be a sad day, indeed, if trades unions were made the 
tail end of a political organ! station. I am not going to place in the 
same category all political organizations. 1 am free to admit that 
(here is a great difference between the o!d party organizations and 

ot the socialists. * * *"* 
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^^B ilie Chicago Daily Socialist, in which he said that Socialists 
^H' were often unjust in their attacks upon Trade Unionists who 
^F exercise their political rights as independent voters.'"' He 
^V expressed some indignation that any labor leader or Trade 
^r Unionist should be criticised for voting for any party whose 
politics he approved of. There are many besides Mr. 
Mitchell who hold similar views and who lose patience with 
the Sociahst when he condemns the Trade Unionist for vot- 
ing how he pleases and for whom he pleases. But what re- 
sponse would one get if he asked Mr. Mitchell: "Do you 
I believe that a workingman should exercise his right to work 
or not to work regardless of the interest of his fellows? 
Should each individual workman have the right to work 
when he pleases, where he pleases, and for whom he 
pleases? When a body of men decide to strike, is an in- 
dividual workman Justified in standing by the employers 
and in assisting them to break the strike?" Mr. Mitcht 
would, of course, answer in the negative, because he si 
perfectly well that without unity on the industrial field tl 
^_ cause of the worker is hopeless. He would make the very 
^B excellent argument that the Trade Unionist is not fighting 
^H tor his individual self hut for all the men in the shop. He 
^^f would declare that the striker is not only battling in his 
^M ■ own defense, but also in defense of the "scab." Conse- 
^P quently, he believes that the Trade Unionist is justified in his 
bitterness against "scabs" and he admits that a workman 
who assists an employer at the time of a strike is a traitor 
to his class. This is sound Trade Unionism, but, curiously 
enough, when the same thought is carried into politics, Mr, 
Alitcheil cannot sec that exactly the same principle is 
vo/ved. 



•Proceedings of A. V. of L. ConfenViotv. «Q1. W- V4\A'!a< 
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The individual workman cannot bargain advantageously • 
with the employer, and that ia why he unites with his fel- 
lows. But is it not also true that the individual voter cannot 
bargain advantageously with the political boss, and is not 
that an excellent reason why he should unite with his fel- 
lows? If the individual is powerless in the shop, he is 
no less powerless in politics. If, for instance, an individual 
workman were to go to a political boss to demand labor 
laws, or to protest against oppression and injustice, is it 
likely that that individual voter would get much satisfac- 
tion? Of course, if he did not like being snubbed by the 
political boss, he could at the next election vote for the 
rival of that boss. But the individual voter, when he takes 
his one little vote and quits, has about as much effect upon 
the political boss as the individual workman has upon the 
employer when he takes his tools and quits. Both the em- 
ployer and the politician not only refuse to listen to in- 
dividuals, but, in the majority of cases, they have not the 
slightest concern when an irate individual decides to quit. 
It is only when men are organized that they can exercise 
any influence upon employers or machine politicians. The 
difference, then, between Mr. Mitchell and the Socialists is 
this, that he believes in unity only on the industrial field, "' 
while the Socialists believe in unity on both the industrial 
and the political field. Certainly, no man who knows the 
facts can doubt that wherever Labor is united politically, it 
exercises tremendous power. It forces concessions that are 
simply incredible to the American workmen who have not 
yet organized themselves politically. I have already shown 
how the great political unions of European workers influ- 
ence the policies of every government of Europe, and it is 
perfectly obvious that no such power could exist if every 
Trade Unionist abroad felt that Ue V\ad \.\\t u^vx^i \(Aa. 
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^H any party or any individual whose politics he approved of. 

^H To every workman who has been trained in the 

^H ropean school of Trade Unionism and Socialism, the above 

^H statements will appear commonplace. But it may be aslted, 

^B, Why should not the workers support as a body either the 

Democratic, the Republican, or the Progressive Party i* 

Would not their number and influence be great enough tot^ 

control those parties? Some Americans Imve no doubfr" 

■ of it; but the European worker would realize that sucl]^ 
a project is hopeless as soon as he heard the answer to thi* 
one question: "Who pays their bills?" Tf anyone were 
to tell him that the biggest owner of Steel Trust stock, Mr. 
Frank Munsey, that Mr. Dan Hanna, another stockhotder. 
that Mr. George W, Perkins, a director of that trust, and 
^^M that Mr. William Flinn, once a political agent of that trust, 
^B supply the money of the Progressive Party, he would an- 
^^M swer, "Welt, let Munsey, Perkin!^. Fhnn. and Hanna vote 
^V for that party." If anyone told him that the directors of the 
^K New Haven and other railroads, the directors of the insnr- 
^F ance companies, and other pirates of Wall street, supply the 
campaign funds of the Republican Party, he would make 
the same answer. He would condemn the Democrats on 
the same ground when he learned that Ryan, Belmont, 

I Roger Sullivan, and other traction kings supply the funds 
of the Democratic Party. He would ask nothing more, and 
would condemn them, just as he would condemn a trade- 
union which was supported out of the funds of the employ- 
ers. He has learned that men and parties defend the inter- 
ests of those who pay their bills, and he Icnows that he has 
nothing whatever in common with any political party os. 
trade union that is financed by his economic enemies. 
European laborer finances his own parl^, jusX ^5. Ka fvtiara 
*" s OMvj trade union. He knows aU ihc detaWs oW\s 
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organization just as he knows all the details of his trade- 
union oi^nizatioii. He makes his own political program. 
He selects the officials of his party and the editors of his 
papers. He directs the work of his representatives in the 
town councils, and in the national parliament, and, if he has 
any complaint to make about an editor or an official, he goes 
to the party meeting and makes it. He pays the bills — all 
of them. He pays not only dues to his unions, but to his 
party. He reads his union paper and his party paper. And, 
as he expects his trade-union officials to fight, day in and 
day out, in the interest of the mfin in the shop, so he ex- 
pects his political officials to work, day in and day out, 
in town council, district legislature, and national parliament, 
in the interest of the working class of the nation. All this 
is a commonplace now to the European toiler. He knows 
that when he wants something done he must do it himself. 
He does not expect parties financed by others to serve him, 
and, for that reason, he enlists to fight side by side with 
all those who have the same material interests as his own 
the industrial and political Hf e of the nation. 

The European worker has learned by experience that a 
party of labor exercises an immense power even when it is 
comparatively weak, just as a trade union exercises an im- 
mense power even when it ia comparatively weak. The. 
mere presence of a trade-union organization in any industry 
forces the employer to be fair to the men. It stands there 
as a menace, and the employer realizes that any tyranny, 
extortion, or oppression on his part is certain to aid the 
progress of that union. He treats the Trade Unionists with 
respect, for fear of their power, and he lays himself out to 
please the non-unionists for fear that they may join the 
union. In almost all the building trades and in many others, 

wages of the non-unionists are the same as those oi 
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^B the Trade Unionists. This is not because the employers a 
^H generous ; it is simply that no employer in a well organizedB 
^B trade dares to beat down the wages of the unorganized. 
^H the presence of even the weakest beginnings of a trade 
^H union, the employers dare not make conditions too bad, for 
^B fear of giving aid to the organization. We see this fully 
recognized by such reactionary papers as the New YorlJ 
Times, when it appeals to employers to share profits witlB 
their men, to take them in as stockholders, and to niakea 
the conditions of their work more pleasant, because thesM^ 
are the only ways of keeping them out of the unions, wherfl 

»they will wield a power of their own. An almost frantic* 
appeal was made by the Times recently to the mine ownersj 
of Colorado to form a "benevolent union" among the em-3 
ployecs, and, through that union, to grant them certain con- ' 
cessions, in order to destroy the influence of the United 
Mine Workers. The power of the trade union, then, is 

» shown not merely in the benefits gained by its own mem- 
bers; it also exercises a tremendous influence over the 
entire industrial life of the nation and protects and aids 
millions of non-unionists. It stands as a menace to every 
greedy capitalist and forces him to be fairer than he would 
otherwise dream of being. For this reason, every trade- 
union leader declares very truly that the trade i 
bulwark against oppression and that every strike, whether 
lost or won, is a victory. 

»If we turn to politics, we find that political unionisni 
exercises the same effect upon the political bosses. 
Socialist Party, even in America, where it is the weakest 
comparatively of any country in the world, is already ex^ 
ercJsing a striking influence upon our public life. Like the.] 
traffe union in the shop, it stands in politics as a menace tO: 
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cise considerable ingenuity in order to keep the workers 
from flocking into tlie Socialist Party. President Roosevelt, 
President Taft, and President Wilson have all emphasized 
the necessity for passing; certain laws in the interest of the 
workers, in order, as one of them said, "to keep Socialism 
down." The Civic Federation has organized a great cam- 
paign for labor legislation and workmen's compensation, in 
order to keep Sociahsm down. Governor Glynn of New 
York recently declared that it was only by such remedial 
measures as workmen's compensation that the drift to So- 
cialism could be stayed. This was the view of Bismarck, 
and it is today the view of Clemenceau, in France, as well 
as of Lloyd-George and of many Liberals in Great Britain. 
They hope that by making great concessions to Labor they 
can keep Labor tied to the capitalist parties and thus prevent 
it from wielding an independent power of its own. If the 
A. F. of L. has been more successful recently than formerly 
in obtaining the passage of legislation favorable to Labor, 
it is due almost entirely to this desire of the capitalist 
parties. The Clayton law, the workman's compensation 
laws, and much other legislation of recent years must be 
set down in part at least to the credit of the growing political 
power of the Socialist Party. The labor lobby has been 
at work for thirty-three years, but most of the success to its 
credit falls within the last three or four years, that is to say, 
after the Socialists had polled about a million votes and 
the possibility of working-class political unity had begun 
to be feared by the capitalist politicians. There is not a 
politician in America today who does not realize that the 
capitalist parties must hereafter pass more labor legislation, 
.keep more conscientiously their pledges, and root out cer- 
tain forms ol political corruption if they ex^ct to kee^ th ■ 
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^H Socialists from making headway. Even some anti-Socialists 
^f are now advocating the national ownership of the railroads 
and of the coal mines, the municipal ovroership of public 
utilities, and much of the great social legislation that has 
^^ been recently passed in Europe, in order "to keep Socialism 
^^L down." 

^^B How similar, then, are the effects of trade and politice 

^V unionism I Trade unions gain much through the fear of th^ 
^K employer that the workers may all flock into the union. He! 
^B- knows that if that should happen he will have to fight with a I 
^H force that he cannot control, and deal with powerful el&- 1 
^H ments that can demand and gain concessions through their I 
^f independent power. In the hope of avoiding such a dis- | 
aster, the employer is forced td make the conditions of labor 
tolerable. The same is true of politics. As soon as the 
workers build up a reasonably strong independent party, 

»the political boss is in a quandary. If he ignores the wishes^ 
of Labor, be knows that he will develop the independent 
political power of the worker. He will force more and 
more men into the political union. He will lose control of 
them, and ultimately they will destroy him. As soon as ap- 
proximately one million votes were cast for the Socialist 
candidates, the political parties changed their attitude to- 
ward the working class. Every day now they are beconi- 
ting more friendly. They are listening to its demands i 
never before. They are even stealing portions of the So- J 
cialist program. They realize that if they do not make J 
foncessions now, they will have to fight with a force that ] 
r/iey cannot control and deal with a powerful Socialist J 
^^^rty that will demand and obtain VremenioMS ttiovm^ls 
^^Botvn independent force. 
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As every strike is. from a certain point of view, a vic- 
tory, so every Socialist campaign is, from a certain point of 
view, a victory. As every new trade-union member tends 

to increase the independence, the self-reliance, and the 
power of the working class, so every new member of the 
Socialist Party tends in the same direction. When the New 
York Times says to the employers. "If you do not make 
concessions you will soon face even more powerful trade 
unions"; and when Mr. Roosevelt says to the capitalists, 
"If you do not pass labor legislation and carry out certain 
social reforms you will soon face a great political revolt of 
the workers and ultimately an avalanche of Socialism," — 
they are both, in fact, saying the same thing. They are 
proving beyond all question that the only unfailing method 
of forcing employers to treat their men fairly is to build 
up a powerful trade-union movement, and that the only un- 
failing method of forcing the capitalist parties to pass hu- 
mane legislation is to build up a powerful political union 
movement. As soon as the workers realize that only the in- 
dependent trade union and the independent political party 
can force the opponents of Labor to come to terms, will they 
not do all in their power to develop these two organizations 
of the working class? If every new Trade Unionist and 
every new Socialist helps to bring better legislation in the 
interest of Labor, higher wages, and shorter hours, why is 
not the making of Socialists and Trade Unionists the best, 
quickest, and most effective way to accomplish all that 
Labor desires? The argument of the Times and of Mr. 
Roosevelt works both ways. They say that the only way 
to fight the trade unions and the Socialist Party is to grant 
extensive social reforms. And, if that be true, then nothing 
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is more certain than this, that the best way for the workert 
to get higher wages, shorter hours, and extensive social re>l 
forms is to strengthen with all their energy, intellect, andl 
power both the trade unions and the Socialist Party. 

This is not a theory nor is it a fantastic dream. Wher-^ 
ever the trade union is powerful, there wages are hig 
hours of labor short, and the conditions of work fairly satis- 
factory to the men. Wherever the Socialist Party is power- 
ful, there great and constructive social reforms are engag- 
ing the attention of the governments. Because of the So- 
cialist Party in Germany, that country undertakes vast 
schemes of social legislation that are greatly improvingJ 
economic conditions for the masses of the people. If nQ.J 
great social legislation has been passed in America ; 
1833, is it not, then, because the masses of people have had 
no independent political machinery of their own for im- 
pressing upon the community their needs and desires? This J 
is the key to the social problem in America. The masseaj 
are today deluded, deceived, and betrayed by two corrupting^ 

I and conscienceless political machines, both dominated by 
the powerful forces of wealth, which seek only laws for 
their own benefit and privileges that shall add to their 
power. Labor is led in politics by the very elements that it 
should be fighting. And it little matters which party is in 
power, so long as the dominant men in that party are those 
whose interests are antagonistic to those of the masses and J 
whose plots and conspiracies are intended to rob the many I 
in the interest of the few. These are the reasons why Labor 
is standing still, why among all the nations of the modem 
world America is the most backward in remedial measures 
^^br the relief of the people. These arc iW te'i^us whwa 
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there cannot be, under present conditions, any such thing 
as the "new freedom" and why the possibility of retaining 
even the old freedom is doubtful. We are in a period of 
stagnation, and there is no way to break out of it except 
through a political organization of Labor that shall give 
battle to all the varied elements and forces that are now 
entrenched in power and that fatten upon every kind of 
class legislation and special privilege. 

This volume does not deal with the revolutionary ten- 
dencies in our present conflict. It puts aside all consider- 
ation of those various indications in modern life that lead 
many to think that a mighty social revolution is impending. 
The argument has been confined to this one simple problem : 
How can Labor force the dominant power to concede to it 
even the most moderate reforms? How can it obtain even 
such pathetically hmited demands as those made by the 
A.' F. of L. in I88L some of which are as yet ungranted? 
It is obvious that until a people has the power to gain re- 
forms, it will not have the power to wage revolutions. If 
a people cannot get its streets cleaned, its garbage removed, 
its children out of the sweat shops, or its workers protected 
from being murdered in the mines, it is not hkely to achieve 
greater things. ' The American workers are today helpless. 
They cannot root grafters out of office or drive away 
pirates who rob them. They have no political power, simply 
because they have no organization to wield political power. 
They are led by their enemies. Every political move that 
they make is dictated by their enemies, and it is little wonder 
that every election is a means to their destruction. How- 
ever dismal the outlook in America, there is, nevertheless, 
some satisfaction in watching \\\e vTOCKv^t^'ie, ^t<3^'^ ^B 
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velopment of democracy in Europe. This great struj 
in all European countries, between wealth and privilqpi 
the one side and the great organized forces of Socialism | 

• 

Trade Unionism on the other, gives us confidence that^ 
turning point in America is not far distant. The immd 
mass of workers here, numbering over thirty million, i 
soon see that so long as they are divided, scattered, a 
warring among themselves they are helpless; that so h 
as they are led by those whom they should be fighting, tb 
can expect nothing but destruction ; but that as soon as di 
are organized in their own independent unions, both politk 
and industrial, the day of their emancipation is near. 
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